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We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


LIFT TICKETS 


RECEIVE 3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE 
OF $250 OR MORE; PLUS 1 WITH 
ANY ROSSIGNOL PURCHASE/ m 
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JAY PEAK RO ss.GnoL@ 

'Some raslrelbns apply. $« store or AJpineStopVTxom for detoib. 


mSM > Great Shows 
spruce peak for Your Family! 
Performing Tickets On Sale Now! 


Perforating 
Arts Center 

1 22 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, V! 


Visit SprucePeakArts.org 


FRM 1/23 *3:30 & 7PM , jt 

THE ACROBATS v 
OF CIRQUE-TACULAR 

A breath-taking ensemble of seven artists 
including: aerialists, acrobats, contortionists, 
jugglers, illusionists and specialty acts. 


H Vermont 


SAT 12/15 • 7:30PM 
SUN 12/ 16 • 5PM 

A VERMONT 
HOLIDAY: SONGS 
& STORIES OF 
THE SEASON 

This family-friendly original 
program is a joyful celebration 
of holiday and solstice traditions 
brought to you by actors 
Mark Nash and Kathryn Blume, 
and folk singer Patti Casey. 


SUN 1/ 13 • 5PM 
AQUILA THEATRE 
COMPANY’S 

CYRANO 

BE BERGERAC 

The classic tale of love, devotion, 
dignity, and the importance of 
being truly who you are while 
there’s still time, as told by 
America’s foremost touring 
theatrical troupe fresh from NYC. 

^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 
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Digital Prints! R^j 

Now, through Nov. 17th! 
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All Day Lawson’s 

Saturday, November 1 7th 
Noon-Midnight 

8 drafts and a cask. “Nuff said. 


WAS 

s 649 95 

NOW 


Wednesday, December 5th 
Day one of a four-day celebration of fermentation 
and distillation freedom. Expect a ridiculous lineup. 


-1 4 .2 Megapixels 
-Full I 080p HD Vide 
-3'LCDMonitor 


Two great locations: 


NOW OPEN 

Staples Plaza 
14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT S. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 


Hill Farmstead & Grass Roots Beers! 

2 Glorious Days • Fri, Dec 21 - Sat, Dec 22 
( _tV23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont ?V prohibitionpig.com 


^Mountain 

lamerrp- 


www.gmcamera.com 


Full Menu until 12 am 
1 am Fri. & Sat. 


Cortijo VT. com 


monday— Saturday n; 
Sunday io am— Close 


monday— Saturday nam —9 
Sunday brunch roam -4 pm 


www.threepennytaproom. 
I Main Street, Montpelier VT 8c 
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Election 2012 



E very Friday on Off Message, Seven Days' 
politics and news blog, political columnist 
Paul Heintz posts the Scoreboard, a weekly 
tally of winners and losers in Vermont politics. 
Last week's post election edition was a big one. 

and across America — while Republicans and the 
super PACs that backed them were left to soul- 

biggest winners and losers were obvious: Every 
statewide incumbent won re-election, while the 
mostly-Republican challengers were defeated by 
double-digit margins. Thanks, Obama! However, 
Heintz took his tally a step further, examining 

sampling from his election postmortem. Read 
the Scoreboard every Friday at sevendaysvt. 
com/offmessage. 


WINNERS 

Alex MacLean 

Sure, it wasnt much of a fight. 

But Gov. Peter Shumlin's 20-point 
victory over Sen. Randy Brock 
(R-Franklin) had as much to do 
with good work by administration 
and campaign officials as with his 
own impeccable political instincts. 
MacLean has served as one of 
Shumlin's chief political advisers 
since he was Senate president pro 
tern. (And she's moving on. See this 

re-election campaign manager, she 
did a masterful job of ignoring the 
crap out of Brock. 

Brian Dubie 


LOSERS 

The Vermont Political 
Alumni Network 

Former Dubie for Gov campaign 
manager Corry Bliss presided over 
Linda McMahon's second failed bid 
for the U.S. Senate in Connecticut 
And former Douglas hand Jim "Mad 
Dog - Barnett of the Nasty Boys 
presided over Massachusetts Sen. 
Scott Brown's loss to Elizabeth 
Warren. The big exception: Former 
Deb Markowitz campaign manager 
Paul Tencher led Rep. Joe Donnelly 
(D-Indlana) to an upset victory 
over that crazy dude. Richard 
Mourdock. to take a U.S. Senate 


TIE 


John Campbell 

Haters can hate, but it looks like 
the Senate president pro tern 

of losing one, which was a distinct 
possibility. That said, governing a 
huge caucus is tough work. And 
Sen.-elect David Zuckerman. who 
Campbell alienated during the 
general election, will surely strive 
to make it tougher. Expect chaos 
in the Senate — even if Campbell 

which he probably will. 


facing 

facts 

BARACK THE VOTE 

on Election Day 
That's down 
from 2008 but 

still a good sign 
that democracy's 
alive and well. 

# 

OX FAM 

Mountain College's 
famous farm animal 



Energizer's battery 
manufacturing 
plant in Bennington 
won’t be closing. 
They'll keep going 
and going and... 

m 

MEAN STREETS 

Burlington's Old 
North End saw 
another shooting 

Luckily, the gun 
fired “soft shot" 
pellets, not regular 
bullets. Still 
scary, though. 


in 

co 
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That’s how many 
employees expect 
to lose their jobs 
when Energizer 
closes its St. 
Albans plant next 
year, according 
to the Burlington 
Free Press. 


TOPFIVE 


MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Why Middlebury College Put Five 



Burlington has more than doubled this year, 
while fewer are being solved countywide. 



I tweet of 
the week: 


To the guy riding a unicycle 1 

that stopped being practical ■ 
before you even started Jlbtv 


OURTWEEPLE: SI 


lYSVT.COM/TWITTER 


CHAMPLAIN RULE #14: 


■ ff 


THE BEST PATHe IS THE 
ONE THAT GETS YOU 
THERE QUICKEST. 




INTRODUCING PATHe: EARN AN 
ONLINE DEGREE IN LESS TIME 

Test out for things you already know. Take advantage 
of all the free and low-cosc courses now available 
online. Get credit for your work experience and prior 
college learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 or visit 
onlinc.champlain.edu to see how much time and 
money you can save with your own personal PATHe. 


$ 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 





YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


Effective Mindfulness and 
Cognitive Behavioral 
Courses for Winter Blues 
and SAD 


r ; 

E-xt/uUKc' /Vllft 

.. 1 / for more information visit: 

, exquisitj4mind.com 


READ LOCAL 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


WE HAVE SIMPLY PERFECT 

GIFT IDEAS FOR YOU 

• $25 Gift Cards for $20 

• $50 Gift Cards for $40 

• Limited Edition Gift Sets 
pre-made and custom 


1475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington, VT 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
or by phone at 802.658.9591 xl 


SEVEN DAYS ® 

FEEDback 



READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


LAST OF LEITH 

[Re "Seven Lengths of Vermont,” 
November 7]: Wonderful. 

Jason Serota-Winston 

MONTPELIER 


MIDD KIDS ON TO SOMETHING 

Congratulations to the Middlebury stu- 
dents and their support community. You 
put an important issue in the headlines 
[“Why Middlebury College Put Five 
Students on Trial Over a Dalai Lama 
Prank,” November 7], This is what it 
looks like and this is how administrations 
respond. Your creativity was successful. 
Keep up the good work, and don’t let the 
big white folks scare you. Their acute re- 
sponse mirrors the potency of your action. 
Thank you! 

Ben Falk 

MORETOWN 


BEST OF BEN 

I was blessed with the opportunity to serve 
as Ben’s assistant during law school exams 
while I was in graduate school at UT- 
Austin [“A Man of Conviction," November 
7]. From that experience, a friendship 
developed over lunches at the law school 
every day, and eventually led to me becom- 
ing Ben’s roommate during his third year. 
It was a wonderful, life-changing experi- 
ence. Ben is one of the smartest, hardest- 
working, kindest, funniest and most 
genuine people you will ever meet, and I 
consider it one of the highest privileges 
in my life to be able to call him my friend. 
He is a true inspiration, and while I am so 
incredibly proud of what he has achieved, 
I am even more excited to see what lies in 
his future! Vermont is lucky to have him! 






Davt la published by Da Capo Publishing Inc. 


GOOD LAWYERS 

What a wonderful article on Ben Chafer 
[‘‘A Man of Conviction,” November 7]! I 
am reminded of another disabled legal 
advocate, the late Gregory C. Packan, who 
spent most of his career representing ju- 
veniles and doing Legal Aid cases. He had 
the respect of everyone in the courtroom. 
Thanks, Ken Picard, for sharing Ben’s story 


TIM NEWCOMB 


CALENDAR QUESTION 

History tells us that the Men of Maple 
corner calendar was totally accept- 
able [“Highfields Pulls ‘Hot Compost' 
Nude Calendar After Unexpected Heat,” 
November 7]. Nude older ladies can also 
be a big hit. However, for Highfields’ “Hot 
Compost” calendar, it seems nude young 
ladies are not acceptable at all. I know that 
somehow it’s not that simple. However, 
given that Hardwick’s famous agricultural 
revolution is being driven by youngsters, I 
think Tom Gilbert’s choice of local young- 
sters was right on. Would it have been all 









right if the calendar had included both 
nude young men and women? Confusing, 
isn't it? What exactly are the rules? 


NUDE IF I WANT TO 

I find Sheila Poettgen’s assessment of the 
“Hot Compost" calendar as “very objecti- 
fied photos of women" and her attendant 
disgust to be nothing more than pater- 
nalism in a feminist guise [“Highfields 
Pulls ‘Hot Compost’ Nude Calendar Alter 
Unexpected Heat,” November 7). Tom 
Gilbert clearly states that “the models 
were all willing volunteers, and none felt 
objectified.” There is nothing antifeminist 
about making the informed choice to dis- 
play one’s body and/or 
sexuality, and 
otherwise is to deny 
women’s agency. Asa j 
professional model who ■ 
has been photographed 
in various stages of un- 
confidence that my 
nudity is my choice; any 
insistence otherwise, eve 
“saving" me, denies me that choice. My 
brand of feminism holds female agency 
and autonomy paramount. Disagreeing 
with a woman’s personal choice is no 

Sierra Makaris 

BURLINGTON 

FAIR AND WELL WRITTEN 

Just wanted to say Kathryn Flagg’s story 
was beautifully written, emotive and 
absolutely fair to the people and places 
involved [“My Side of the Mountain,” 
November 7], Well done! Some of the 



fines' 

Days. More from Kathryn, please. 


CAUTION TO THE WIND 


n Sev i 


Caution to the wind, if you will, of Gov. 
Shumlin’s new “advisory and oversight 
review committee” to the PSB, with one 
member being former House Speaker 
Gaye Symington. It's no secret that 
Symington is a strong pro- wind advocate. 

Seven Days and “My Side of the 
Mountain” gave great perspectives on the 
responsible need for limited wind power 
and exposed how we have fallen short. 

Bob Devost 
JERICHO 


YES, IN MY BACKYARD 

In response to “My Side of the Mountain" 
[November 7], you say that truth and 
justice look quite different depending on 
what side of the mountain you're stand- 
, ing on. The truth is, we 
„ § need a diverse mix of 
g energy sources in order 
S to ensure a secure energy 
future. I’m glad that our 
governor has also recog- 
nized the need for these 

renewable generation, 
and that the majority of 
with this. 

But the NIMBY response to this is 
astonishing. The truth is, we are going to 
need anything and everything that can be 
generated to keep electrical rates stable. 
It's only just that we should take respon- 
sibility for this energy, to support our own 
economy, and keep our money in state. 
There are sacrifices to be made with any 
energy generation, and altering an eco- 
system on top of a mountain is a sacrifice 
much more bearable than mountaintop 
removal, like in West Virginia. Industrial- 
size wind is one of the most efficient ways 
that we can power our state, and it needs 
to be a part of the solution. 

While solar is great, it would take 30,560 
panels to generate the same amount of 
power that just one tower at Lowell pro- 
duces. We need to support the development 
of all clean energy, especially wind, in order 
to take responsibility of our energy future. 
We need to say, 'Yes, in my backyard." 


“My Side of the Mountain” [November 
7] was an impressive, well-written and 
balanced piece by Kathryn Flagg on the 
debate and controversy about wind power 
on our now devalued ridgelines! The cen- 
tral question is: When the federal subsi- 
dies dry up during the current wind-boom 
construction, are these wind turbines that 
are on the top of Vermont’s heart and sou! 
what we really want to leave as our legacy 
for future generations? 

Another critical question: What is the 
long-term plan? 

When the cost to maintain these tur- 
bines starts cutting more and more into 
the profit line, will we see these wind 
turbines as aging rust buckets running at 
half speed or idle? 


Kerry Wilson 

EAST CHARLESTON 





Public Service Announcement 

WINTER 

HOURS! 

Here's when we open 
from now 'fil M ay: 


Monday at ? 

T uesday ( Wednesday af 7 
Thursday af 6 
Friday ( Saturday af v 
Sunday we're closed. 



RedSgi/are 

■* T»asf y! 


MON 11/19 INDUSTRY NIGHT FI ROBBIE J 10PM 
TUE 11/20 KIM AND CHRIS 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 11/21 HARDSCRABBLE HOUNDS 7PM 


B6 church sf •2S7-3TO? • redsquarevtxo*) 





TURKEYDAY 

WINES, CHEESES & 
INVITATION GIFTS 


• CHEESE 

Over a dozen Cabot Cheddars. 
Brie. Goat Cheese. Gouda. 
Gruyere, Parmesan, and lots of 
specialty Vermont Cheeses 

• MCNCHIES 

Over 50 bagged snacks 
including dried fruit , 12 + 
party mixes, nuts, chocolates, 
pretzels, etc 

• GOURMET 

Mustards, jams, tapenades, 
spreads, salsa, olives, oils, and 
spices 


• WINE 

10 %-off case discounts, 
5 %-offhalf case discounts! 

Flaco Terapranillo from Spain 
Reg: *7-99 SAI-E $ 4.99 
and Q Collection California 
Chardonnay Reg: $ 18.99 SALE 
Sio-99 

•GUEST OF 
HONOR? 

Pre-raade and express gift 
baskets available, order in store, 
by phone & online ! 



The Prism 
goes to... 



making it better 


... the best silent 
auction in town! 
It's time to shop 
for the holidays... 

... delicious food 
from Catering by 
Dale, a cocktails 
and the Infamous 
candy bar! 


Sou°p alufc SEVEN DAYS 



WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston KiL So. Burlington YT 05103 

(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burliugton@clicesetra<lcrs.com • Open 7 days lOaui-Tpui 

Closed on Thanksgiving Day 


30% Off Anything Black 
Black Friday Nov. 23 & Small Business Saturday Nov. 24 


STELLA MAE 

96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.ct 
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de&r+J lucy. 

Join us 

for our annuaf 

Pre-Hofiday 

Safe! 

November lG 11 - lS h 


| 

‘Enjoy 20% off 
Storewide! 

Save on aff of our great 
brands, incfuding Trye, 
Hunter, “Ogg, < Danslfo , 
SoreC, !M erred, (pajar 
df many more! 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 



lululemon athletica 
church st. 

open friday november 16 


I practice Bikram 10 
days in a row; I beat 
my personal best in the 
2013 Burlington City 
Marathon by 1/1/14 


michael jager 

local innovator 




the 

maani ficent 

must see, miMfflo this week 


how Bazaar 


® fR iday 16 

r oa D tri PPin' 

dying wizards, drunken zoo animals and giant robots 
count these among some of the stranger characters you'll 
encounter in Iron Will Tate, an adult puppet show about the 
great american road trip. Portland-based duo Bat honey 
bring dozens of hand, rod-and-string, and mechanical pup- 
pets to the stage in surreal vignettes with a touch of monty 
Python humor. 


fR iday 16 

I Some Like it hot 

called intricate, scorching and often brilliant" by Acoustic 
Guitar, the hot club of San Francisco (pictured) go where 
many bands have, well, gone before. But their reinterpreta- 
tions ofdjango Reinhardt and stephane grappelli's swing- 
ing jazz manouche are captivating nonetheless. These 
kings of string — and uvm Lane series favorites — return to 
Burlington on f riday. 


satu Rday17 

Belly up 

h ips don't lie at the ninth annual middle eastern 
and american Belly-Dance Showcase, seventy 
members of the Raqs s alaam d ance Theater bare 
their midriffs in an epic dance production span- 
ning history and the globe, guest performers also 
demonstrate sufi dervish whirling and martial-arts 
combat. 

SeecaLenDor LiStinGon PaGe62 


Sunday 18 
Giving the Bird 

Thanksgiving is on the horizon — and local skiers 
and riders celebrate it slope-style at k illingtoris 
Loaded turkey rail Jam. The winner earns a frozen 
turkey, runners-up get fixings such as stuffing and 
cranberry sauce, and mini-shredders take home 
pumpkin pies, hungry yet? 

SeecaLenDar LiStinGon PaGe64 


rR iday 16 

Full circle 



Watch something LOCAL this week. 




Music For Mental Health 

Ronald Braunsteln, Music Director 


Strauss 

Barber 

Beethoven 


Saturday, Nov. 1 7 at 8:00 p.m. 
UVM Recital Hall 


Performances by ME2/strings 
will encourage dialogue about 
the importance of mental 
health, raise awareness about 
available health resources, 
and help erase the stigma 
surrounding mental illnesses. 

Tickets: 

www.FlynnTix.org / 863-5966 

Information: 

www.ME2orchestra.org / 238-8369 
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FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


r/» 


The Shumlin Shake-Up 


A week after winning a second 
two-year term, Gov. peter 
shumlin presided over a game 
of musical chairs Tuesday, 
announcing the departure of several top 
aides and the promotion of a handful 

“I gotta tell you that some of them 
are decisions that folks on my staff have 
made without me. Some have been made 
with me,” Shumlin said, speaking at his 
weekly press conference. "And there- 
fore, some of them are bittersweet.” 

In perhaps the biggest blow to his ad- 
ministration, Chief of Staff bill lofy and 
longtime political aide ALEX maclean are 
headed for the wings. Shumlin’s chief 
energy advisor, Department of Public 
Service Commissioner Elizabeth miller, 
will take Lofy's place leading the gover- 
nor’s staff. 

Lofy’s not going too far. The former 
national political operative will return 
to that role at the Democratic Governors 
Association, which Shumlin is poised to 
run next year. He’ll help the D.C.-based 
organization elect Democratic gover- 
nors — all from his Jericho home. 

With Lofy leaving, Shumlin said it 
was clear that either MacLean or Miller 
should succeed him. But, he said, after 
four years as his top political aide and 
two tours of duty as his campaign man- 
ager, MacLean opted to move on to the 
private sector. Where she’ll land, though, 
is not yet clear. The Peacham native, 
whose official title is deputy chief of staff 
and secretary of military and civil affairs, 
says she hopes to stay on until March. 

Calling her “the kid from the 
Kingdom,” Shumlin said, “There is no 
one in state government that I rely on 
more than Alex MacLean... That deci- 
sion, I gotta be honest with you, I greet 
with a heavy heart.” 

Though relatively new to Shumlin’s 
inner circle. Miller became highly visi- 
ble during last spring's battle over Green 
Mountain Power's merger with Central 
Vermont Public Service. As Shumlin's 
energy czar, she won accolades from 
administration insiders for negotiating 
concessions from the merged utility. 
She also drew the ire of the merger's 
many opponents, who viewed her and 
Shumlin as in league with GMP. 

Before joining the administration 
two years ago, the Yale Law School grad 
worked in private practice in Burlington, 
where she lives. Her replacement as 
DPS commissioner is chris recchia, who 


currently serves as deputy secretary of 
the Agency of Natural Resources. 

Shumlin also announced the de- 
parture of Department of Financial 
Regulation Commissioner steve kimbell 
and Mental Health Commissioner 
Patrick flood. Both are being replaced by 
their deputies. 

House Unrest 

You’d think House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morrisville) would be resting on 
his laurels after last week’s election ex- 
panded his party’s supermajority in the 
Vermont House; Democrats picked up 
two seats, giving them 96 of 150. 

But as the Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus’ david delcore first reported over 
the weekend, the House speaker is al- 
ready facing a leadership challenge from 
veteran lawmaker Paul poirer. The Barre 
independent, who has served on-and- 

SHUMLIN'S FORMER 
ENERGY CZAR, 

LIZ MILLER, 

IS HIS NEW 
CHIEF OF STAFF. 

off in the House since 1981, says he’ll 
formally announce his candidacy for the 
speakership Wednesday morning. But 
he’s already campaigning hard to depose 
the popular Democratic incumbent 

“I’m committed. Nobody ever out- 
works me,” Poirer says. “This year when 
people said, 'You’re a shoe-in to get 
reelected,' I knocked on 4000 doors.” 

Poirer's complaint? 

“The biggest reason I’m doing this 
is I have just seen a steady decline in 
respecting minority parties,” he says. 
“I believe I’m going to offer an attrac- 
tive alternative to those who believe we 
should be all-inclusive in our debates.” 

Poirer says he first considered chal- 
lenging Smith last spring, when he and 
a bipartisan coalition of lawmakers 
unsuccessfully sought to force Green 
Mountain Power and Central Vermont 
Public Service to refund ratepayers $21 
million. 

“The fact of the matter is, Shap did 
everything in his power to keep that 


from coming to the floor, and when it 
finally did, he had his minions go around 
to oppose it," Poirer says. 

Smith contests that, arguing that 
opponents’ amendments were “fully 
vetted” by House committees and “vig- 
orously debated” on the floor. 

“I don't know why they’re frustrated,” 
Smith says. “Check the record. There 
was a full debate about it.” 

Poirer’s platform is principally pro- 
cedural — not ideological. He says he 
would appoint members of minority 
parties to conference committees and to 
prominent positions in the House’s most 
powerful committees. And he would not 
limit debate on the floor. 

A former Democrat himself (he left 
the party in 2009), Poirer says he’s more 
liberal than Smith but plans to appeal to 
disaffected Republicans, Progressives 
and fellow independents, who collec- 
tively control 54 seats. If he can pick off 
all of them, he’ll still need to pull away 
another 22 Democrats. 

One advantage in his David versus 
Goliath fight? The House votes for its 
speaker by secret ballot when the leg- 
islature convenes in January, so Smith 
could have a harder time controlling his 
caucus. 

Rep. chris pearson (P-Burlington), 
who heads the Progressive caucus, says 
he feels "a bit torn.” Pearson says that 
Poirer shares his values but adds that 
Smith "runs an effective chamber in 

“I’m not going to make a decision 
quickly. I’m going to watch this one 
play out,” Pearson says, adding that 
Progressives will try to come to a con- 
sensus about whom to support. 

Republican Minority Leader don 
turner (R-Milton) says that neither he 
nor his caucus has decided whom to 
support in the leadership fight. 

"I think it’s very unlikely anybody 
will beat Shap,” Turner says, "but I think 
it’s healthy for the process.” 

Turner says he agrees with Poirer 
that minority viewpoints are drowned 
out by the massive Democratic major- 
ity. He plans to invite all candidates to 
speak to his caucus next month. So far, 
no Republicans have said they’ll run for 
speaker. 

As for Smith, he’s not taking his 
reelection for granted. Since Saturday, 
Smith says he’s touched base with nearly 
100 members of the House — more than 
half by phone — to congratulate them on 
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winning reelection and to ask for their 
support. 

“Let’s just say I feel confident,” 
Smith says. “I look forward to reelection 

Smith says that while 

Poirer's challenge “shows 
the institution is healthy" he 
disagrees with the conten- 
tion that he’s stifled debate, 
arguing the House has held "vigorous 
debate” about important issues. 

“There’s a difference between 
being able to have a debate and being 
able to win that debate," the speaker 
says. “I don’t know if the complaint 
is about having that debate or about 
winning it.” 

House Cleaning 

In addition to the race for the speaker- 
ship, several other House Democrats are 
maneuvering for leadership positions 
within the caucus. 

Democratic whip willem jewett 
(D-Ripton) is hoping to succeed Rep. 
lucy leriche (D-Hardwick) as majority 
leader, the Dems’ No. 2 position. Leriche 
announced in May that she was leaving 
the House and subsequently went to 
work for Green Mountain Power. 

Two other House members are an- 
gling to replace Jewett as whip, the No. 
3 position: Reps, tess taylor (D-Barre) 
and Rebecca ellis (D-Waterbury Center). 

Media Notes 

Despite its radical redesign last summer, 
the Burlington Free Press lost 8 percent 
of its subscribers during the past six 
months, according to a recent Audit 
Bureau of Circulations report. 

Between March and September, 
weekday circulation dropped from 
30,558 to 28,138 — only 26,445 of whom 
receive a print copy of the paper; the 
rest are digital subscribers. Sunday 
readership decreased from 38,380 to 
35,299 during that same period. 

That’s a steeper slide than most 
newspapers, whose weekday circula- 
tion declined by an average of 0.2 per- 
cent from March to September. 

In the past five years, the Freeps has 
lost 15,030 of the 43,168 weekday read- 
ers it had in September 2007. That’s a 35 
percent drop. 

The Freeps’ most recent dip in 
circulation might have something to 
do with the paper raising its home de- 
livery price from $201 to $264 a year. 
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That change took effect in June. While 
that strategy may seem shortsighted, 
it’s paying dividends for sharehold- 
ers of parent company Gannett. The 
Virginia-based company announced 
last month that print rev- 


“ quar 


year — mostly due to across- 
the-board price hikes and 
new digital paywalls. 

Another local news property is 
undergoing ownership changes. Last 
week, the Texas-based television con- 
glomerate Nexstar Broadcasting Group 
announced plans to acquire Burlington's 
local FOX and ABC affiliates for $17.1 
million. The two stations, which jointly 
produce local news content, are cur- 
rently owned by the much smaller 
Smith Media, which itself is owned by 
Boston Ventures. 

A growing media company, Nexstar 
is in the process of expanding from 55 
television stations to 71. Many of its 
properties — like the two Burlington 
affiliates it’s purchasing — include two 
stations in the same media market. 
Whether any changes in employment or 
the FOX and ABC 


“Nothing’s been announced, but 
Nexstar has a good record of creating a 
lot of local content — content relevant 
to the local community,” says company 
spokesman joe jaffoni. “No changes 
would be even contemplated until such 
time that they close on the transaction.” 

The Burlington and Plattsburgh tele- 
vision market is the 97th biggest in the 
country. The market’s other commercial 
broadcast stations include the Hearst 
Television-owned WPTZ and the lo- 
cally owned WCAX. 

peter martin, whose family owns 
the latter station, says he’s not too con- 
cerned about the acquisition of two rival 
stations by another major conglomerate. 

“I’m not sure it makes a whole lot of 
difference,” he says. ® 
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Big Changes Are Coming to Burlington’s 
Waterfront — And Not Just Bike Path Repairs 


§ 



i 
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B urlington voters last week 

overwhelmingly approved bor- 
rowing $6 million to pay for 
infrastructure improvements 
on the waterfront. What will they get in 
exchange for voting yes on ballot item 
No. 2? 

The so-called Waterfront North 
project was billed primarily as a bike- 
path improvement initiative, but it also 
includes major expenditures to accom - 
modate motorized vehicles. And that 
leaves some people lamenting the city’s 
transportation priorities. 

Altogether, Burlington is planning a 
$10 million upgrade to its waterfront, 
one of its main tourist attractions and 
a significant source of revenue. Of the 
total, up to $6 million will come from 
the tax increment financing bond voters 
approved on Election Day. TIF is a 
mechanism that enables a city to borrow 
money to build or improve sewers, 
streets and other public infrastructure 


in a designated area, with the bond then 
being paid off by tax revenues generated 
as a result of private development on 
that land. 

Another $3 million will come from 
federal transportation funds, while the 
final $1 million will come from a variety 
of public and private sources. 

About a third of the total money will 
be used for the bike path, but a signifi- 
cant portion of the remainder is going to 
facilitate motorized access to the water- 
front Lake Street will be 
realigned and extended 
to move cars north of the 
existing Waterfront Park. 

A portion of the six-acre 
chunk of land around the defunct Moran 
Plant will be set aside for 125 parking 
spaces —68 along a rebuilt stretch of 
Lake Street and the rest in a paved lot 
adjacent to Moran. 

City officials maintain the added 
parking will be a needed complement 


to a new $950,000 skate park to be built 
as part of the Waterfront North project, 
and for whatever facilities may end up 
in the 44,000-square-foot Moran Plant, 
a former coal-fired power generator that 
ran from 1955 to 1986. 

But some neighbors weren't buying 
what TIF bond backers were selling. 

Louis Mannie Lionni, a Burlington 
architect and urbanist, says “the wa 
terfront is becoming Vermont’s biggest 
used-car lot.” By enabling visitors to 
drive directly to lake 
side tourist attractions, 
Burlington planners are 
promoting despoliation 
of one of the city’s most 
stunning natural features and also dent - 
onstrating their anachronistic mindset, 
Lionni contends. “We should be getting 
rid of cars and providingmuch more 
public transportation,” he declares. 

University of Vermont chemistry 
professor Rory Waterman wrote in a 


November 3 post on Front Porch Forum 
that “repairs to a section of the bike path 
are masking a large, 125-space parking 
lot at the Moran Plant that is the true 
centerpiece of the “Waterfront North’ 
project. We don’t need to pave our wa - 
terfront to upgrade the bike path!” 

Waterman’s wife, Sarah, added 
her thoughts on the parking lot in a 
November 4 posting. “Of course we want 
a wider, well-maintained bike path, but 
why should we have to make a deal with 
the devil to get it?” 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
says the critics have “mischaracterized” 
the parking plan for the waterfront. The 
125 new spaces are to be "dispersed 
around the site" and not concentrated in 
a single parking lot, Weinberger says. 

The new surface parking replaces 
plans for a garage once contemplated for 
the waterfront. Peter Owens, director 
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A New Apartment 
Complex Could 
Ease Burlington’s 
Housing Crunch 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


he Grove Street Apartments Construction would likely not get 


T ready a developer’s plan 

build up to 300 rental units on 
Burlington’s eastern edge is generating 
controversy. 

S.D. Ireland intends to close its 
concrete production facility on Grove 
Street and redevelop the 30-acre site on 
the south bank of the Winooski River 
into one of the largest hous- 
ing complexes ever built 
in Burlington. Most of the 
one- and two-bedroom 
apartments would be 
rented at market rates. 

But as many as 45 
units would have to be 
leased at “affordable" 
prices in keeping with 
the city’s inclusionary 
zoning ordinance that 
requires at least 15 per- 


only on paper, but al- under way until 2014 at the earli- 
est. Patrick O’Brien, whose South 
Burlington-based development firm 
is handling the permitting process on 
S.D. Ireland’s behalf, says the complex 
would include between 200 and 300 
apartments. But O’Brien says it's too 
specify the exact number of 
inits or their prices. “That’s 
to be determined as we go 
forward," O’Brien says. 
Mayor Miro Weinberger 
says he’ll reserve judg- 
ment on the Grove 
Street project until 



esiden 


new private develop- 
ments be set aside for 
low-income renters. 

Street Apartments project 


DUETO 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

SENSITIVITIES. 


folds. But if no n 
impedim 


merges, 


he will support the 
development. 

“Lack of housing, 
particularly rental 
housing, is one of our 
biggest problems,” the 
mayor comments. The 
shortage “means that 
paying more for housing 


make its public debut at the Ward 1 than we should, relative to our incomes. 
Neighborhood Planning Assembly The impact is most severe on those least 
meeting scheduled for November 14. able to pay.” 

S.D. Ireland anticipates presenting plans 
to the city’s Development Review Board 

on December 4. The proposal will then ofspacetobuildnewhousingisi 
wend its way through a multi-faceted 
permitting process that must include 
a review in accordance with the state’s 

Act 250 land-use law. APARTMENT COMPLEX » 
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of the city’s Community and Economic 
Development Office, noted in a memo 
to Weinberger in August that “the new 
parking areas will be managed with 
an intelligent parking management 
system” coordinated with existing wa- 
terfront parking. 

Weinberger emphasized in an in- 
terview two days after the election 
that both the $3.1 million in federal 
transportation funds and the $6 million 
waterfront TIF bond will do much more 
than facilitate access for automobiles. 
Some of the money finances the repair 
and upgrading of the bike path between 
Perkins Pier and the northern end of 
the 40-acre Urban Reserve. And most 
of the remainder of the funding will be 
used for construction of the skate park, 
remediation of arsenic-laced soil where 
Moran’s coal pile once sat, installation of 
a stormwater-treatment system, burial 
of utility lines, and addition of lighting, 
walkways, trees, green 
belts and other amenities. 

“There’s no doubt in 
my mind that tills is a 
plan that dramatically 

Weinberger declares. 

The mayor also dis- 
misses claims made 
anonymously in the 
run-up to Election Day 
that Burlington taxpayers 
could end up covering at 
least a portion of the $6 
million waterfront TIF 
spending. 

A November 2 Front Porch Forum 
ad signed by “Concerned Citizens for 
Burlington” — which lists only a post 
office box as a contact — went out to 
1600 households, warning that “despite 
what is being said, taxpayer dollars 
will be spent on the Waterfront North 
Project." The authors of the anonymous 
ad apparently reasoned that the water- 
front TIF district offers scant opportu- 
nity for private development sufficient 
to generate the amount of property tax 
revenues needed to cover the cost of the 
TIF bond. 

“It’s flatly incorrect that Burlington 
taxpayers will end up being responsible 

that the Waterfront TIF district, which 
encompasses the area from Maple 
Street to the northern end of the Urban 
Reserve, has already "generated far 
more revenues than it has taken on.” The 
new hotel now rising on Cherry Street 
and development along Battery Street 
during the past IS years were facilitated 


by TIF financing, the mayor notes. 

Waterfront North will generate 
“substantial amounts of property tax," 
Weinberger says. In addition to eventual 
repurposing of Moran, private develop- 
ment could occur on half of the 40-acre 
Urban Reserve as well as on land east of 
Lake Street, Weinberger says. And he 
cautioned that the city will not spend 
all of the $6 million in voter-approved 
TIF funds if it turns out the envisioned 
infrastructure improvements can be 
financed for less than that sum. 

The mayor also says that a portion 
of the TIF money will be used to fund 
staff positions at CEDO. A main source 
of CEDO's current funding — federal 
Community Development Block Grants 
— has been steadily reduced in the past 
few years. That erosion has meant that 
“more and more of that money is going 
into staff time rather than programs and 
services,” Weinberger says. 

To compensate, the 
city is taking a 7.5 per- 
cent cut of all the TIF 
money it gets to help pay 
for CEDO’s economic 

This “management fee” 
could ultimately produce 
$1.5 million to pay for 
additional staff in the 
city’s development office, 
Weinberger projects. 

While Burlington 
voters favored the wa- 
terfront TIF by a 3-to-l 
margin, some city coun- 
cilors are worried about potential priva- 
tization of prime waterfront property. 
Four councilors — Max Tracy (P-Ward 
2), Rachel Siegel (P-Ward 3), Vince 
Brennan (P-Ward 3) and Sharon Bushor 
(I-Ward I) — are sponsoring a resolu- 
tion to keep a redeveloped Moran Plant 
city-owned and accessible to people of 
all income levels. The message of the 
resolution — scheduled for debate on 
November 13, past Seven Days' print 
deadline — is “the waterfront is open for 
business, but not for sale,” Tracy says. 

“We don’t want people to have to pay 
to play on the waterfront,” Tracy says. 

“We’re open to a long-term lease of 
Moran, but we want the city to keep 
ownership on behalf of the public,” he 
adds. “When we say ‘accessible to all,’ 
we don’t mean everything there has to 
be inexpensive. A high-end restaurant 
would be OK, for example, as long as 
Moran also includes, say, an affordable 
cafeteria.” ® 


THE WATERFRONT 
IS BECOMING 
VERMONT'S 
BIGGEST USED- 
CAR LOT. 
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relatively high rents for apartments that 
are often in substandard condition. 

Erhard Mahnke, a Progressive- 
aligned former city councilor for Ward 1 , 
agrees “there’s a critical need for rental 
housing in Burlington." That’s not a 
surprising assessment from someone 
who has worked as a low-income hous - 
ing advocate for the past 25 years. What 
may be surprising, however, is Mahnke’s 
strong opposition to the Grove Street 

Emphasizing that he is speaking only 
as a private citizen and only about a pre- 
liminary plan, Mahnke warns that the 
envisioned size of the S.D. Ireland de - 
velopment will “overwhelm” the neigh - 
borhood where he’s lived for nearly 30 
years. The streets adjoining Schmanska 
Park are home to mostly lower-middle- 
class residents, who tend to be renters 
rather than owners, Mahnke says. It’s a 
community that’s been "under siege for 
many years” from a combination of air - 
craft noise and motor vehicle traffic, he 
remarks. In addition to concrete trucks 
and employee cars traveling to and from 


the S.D. Ireland works, large numbers of 
commuters pass through the neighbor - 
hood en route to Colchester Avenue or 
Williston Road. 

O’Brien says the addition of car traf - 
fic associated with hundreds of new 
housing units will be largely offset by 
the subtraction of Ireland’s trucks and 
the private vehicles of the roughly 240 
plant workers. “It's a win-win scenario,” 
O’Brien suggests, adding that Grove 
Street would see major improvements as 
part of the deal. 

O’Brien notes that S.D. Ireland in - 
tends to consolidate its operations at 
the S.T. Griswold facility on Williston’s 
Industrial Parkway that it acquired in 
2009. The Grove Street site has been 
used as a yard for contractors and as a 
concrete-mixing facility, O’Brien says. 

Its industrial uses raise concerns 
about pollution at the site, Mahnke 
warns. He recalls that the city carried 
out a “massive environmental enforce - 
ment action” against S.D. Ireland several 
years ago relating to contamination from 
holding ponds. The site borders the 


Winooski River and is near Centennial 
Brook, listed by the state as a “compro - 
mised waterway,” Mahnke adds. 

Much of the land is unsuitable for 
development owing to steep slopes 
and filled areas that might not support 
construction, he continues. Part of the 
site had been used as an illegal dump 
until the city shut it down in the 1980s, 
Mahnke points out. 

“Erhard Mahnke is right about 
the environmental issues,” developer 
O’Brien concedes. Much of the land 
cannot be built upon due to “environ - 

Even so, the housing project could 
total up to 300 units because city regu - 
lations allow for construction of 16.75 
units per acre on land being converted 
from commercial to residential use, 
O’Brien notes. 

He says SJ3. Ireland, which will de - 
velop the project and retain ownership 
of it, will have no trouble filling however 
many units it eventually builds. “This 
is going to be the go-to place for rental 
apartments in Burlington,” O’Brien 


predicts. Tenants will be attracted, he 5 
says, not only by the availability of new g 

units but also by amenities planned for 5 

the project, including an outdoor swim - S 
ming pool, vegetable gardens and hiking | 
trails leading to the Winooski River. An 
outdoor skating rink might be built as 
well, O’Brien adds. 

Brian Pine, the housing coordinator 
in the city’s Community and Economic 2 
Development Office, observes that con- ^ 
troversy is to be expected for a project g 
of this scope — or for any development g 
of more than a few units in Burlington. 

“A large project automatically gener- 
ates opposition because we are abuilt- £ 
out city. Pine says. “A development is in- g 
evitably going to be someone’s neighbor, g 
unlike in a rural area where there may « 
not be any people close by.” 

But Pine doesn't worry about anyone 
getting steamrolled by the project. r- 
“The good thing is we have a process § 
in Burlington that gives a voice to the 3 

rights of a property owner as well as to 5 

neighbors,” he says, “so we’ll see how 
that plays out in this case.” ® 3 
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A Morrisville Company Turns Used 
Fryer Grease Into Heat and Power 


§ 


Morrisville energy company 

a means to help Vermont wean 
itself from foreign-oil de 
pendence with a new biofuel 
blending facility that mixes recycled 
cooking grease with home heating oil 
and diesel fuel. The injection-blending 
plant — the first of its kind in central 
Vermont — enables homeowners and 
businesses to reduce their carbon foot - 
print with no added expense or invest - 
ment in new equipment. 

Peter Bourne is president of Bourne’s 
Energy of Morrisville, which opened 
the biofuel facility and vehicle fueling 
station last month on Route 100. A third- 
generation fuel dealer. Bourne says he 
invested in the biofuel facility both for 
its ecological and economic benefits. 

“We know the environment is chang- 
ing, so doing this is just the right thing 
to do," says Bourne, 57. ‘It’s also a good 
product, and frankly, it separates us from 
our competition.” 

Bourne’s grandfather started the 
business as a family-owned gas station 
in 1947,before expanding into home 
heating oil in the early 1970s. But with 
furnaces becoming more efficient and 
more people heating with natural gas, 
sales were dropping off. So Bourne had 
to adapt to stay competitive. 

“We're in a dinosaur business," says 
Bourne. “We needed to specialize our - 
selves in the market and have the prod - 
ucts our customers want" 

Travelers heading north on Route 100 
just south of downtown Morrisville can 
easily spot the new facility: a tall, brown 
building with big, green, leafy-looking 
feet on its wall and a sign that reads, 
“biodiesel — Reducing your carbon 

Inside is a 10,000 gallon fuel tank 
of B100, or 100 percent recycled cook - 
ing oil, sourced from White Mountain 
Biodiesel of North Haverhill, N.H. White 
Mountain Biodiesel buys used cooking 
oil from restaurants throughout New 
England — including Vermont — for $1 
per gallon, then sells it to companies like 
Bourne's Energy. 

At Bourne’s Morrisville facility, the 
tank and fuel lines must be kept warm. 
Bourne explains, to prevent the fryer oil 



from “turning to butter" before it can be 
blended into various grades of biodiesel. 
Customers and delivery truck drivers 
use a touch-screen computer to dial in 
their desired grade. 

B5, or S percent biofuel, is typically 
used to power furnaces in homes and 
businesses. B99, or 99 percent biofuel, 
can be used to run off-road diesel en- 

generators. Intermediate 
grades, such as B10 and 
B20, are suitable for fleet 
vehicles, such as buses, 
commercial trucks and 
off-road agricultural 
equipment All biofuel 
blends burn at least as 
efficiently as straight 
diesel and home heating oil products. 
But importantly, they burn cleaner 
— producing20 to 60 percentfewer 
greenhouse gases, according to the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Bourne’s customers now include the 
Sugarbush Resort in Warren, which uses 


biodiesel to power all the snowcats that 
groom its slopes, and the Craftsbury 
Outdoor Center, which uses biodiesel to 
run its snowmaking system. 

Karl Hammer owns the Vermont 
Compost Company in Montpelier, which 
powers nearly all of its production equip - 
ment, includ ing excavators, tractors and 
front-end loaders, with B100 biodiesel 


supplied by Bourne’s. Hammer says he 
uses the highest bio-blend available for his 
off-road vehicles for diree reasons: to pro- 
tect the health and safety of his workers, to 
prevent petro-diesel fumes and aerosols 
from contaminating his organic compost, 
and to reduce his carbon footprint. 


Bourne's customers include sugar Bush 

which uses biodiesel to 
power its snowcats 


“We also get some minor financial 
savings, which is gravy,” adds Hammer, 
noting that the price of B100 is now 
slightly below than that of conventional 
diesel. 

Hammer’s experiences with other 
biodiesel suppliers is indicative of the 
problems that have slowed the product’s 
acceptance in Vermont. In the past. 

Hammer says, he dealt with 
a biodiesel firm in Winooski 
whose fuel gunked up his 
engines and cost him thou - 
sands of dollars in repairs, 
replacement fuel filters and 
lost production time. 

Another supplier, the 
Biocardel Vermontbio - 
diesel plant in Swanton, 
began producing soybean-derived fuels 
in 2006, thanks in part to $645,000 in 
low-interest loans from the Vermont 
Economic Development Authority. But 
Biocardel went out of business in 2010 
after a federal biodiesel tax credit ex - 
pired at the end of 2009. 


resort. 
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For his part, Bourne won’t reveal 
what he pays for the feedstock of 
grease, nor the number of customers 
he has, saying that information is pro- 
prietary. Nor will he say what the new 
facility cost, except that it was “a chunk 
of change." Bourne’s Energy received 
a $45,000 grant from the Vermont 
Sustainable Jobs Fund to help pay for 
it. “That was a big help,” he adds. “We 
wouldn’t have done it without that." 

The company, which has more than 
60 employees at five locations, expects 
to pump more than 100,000 gallons of 
blended fuel each year. Currently, all 
customers who buy home heating oil 
from Bourne’s Morrisville office are get- 
ting biofuel delivered to them, whether 
they know it or not. 

Liz Miller is commissioner of the 
Vermont Department of Public Service. 
She says that from the standpoint of 
Vermont’s long-term energy plan, 
Bourne’s biofuel plant is hitting “two of 
the biggest nuts to crack:” home heating 
and transportation, both of which are 
almost entirely reliant on fossil fuels. 
Currently, between 60 and 70 percent of 
all Vermont homes are heated with oil. 

Since January, all home heating oil 
sold in Vermont must be at least 3 per- 
cent biofuel. And under the Vermont 


Energy Act of 2011, all heating oil sold in 
Vermont must be at least a B7 biodiesel 
blend by 2016. Miller says Bourne’s 
facility moves Vermont another step 
toward its goal of using 90 percent re- 
newable energy sources by 2050. 

“Having a bioheat product that is 
nearly seamless to the customer with no 
difference in the cost is just a great step 
in the right direction,” Miller says. “And 
it’s more local than Saudi Arabia." 

Not all biodiesel produced in 
Vermont comes from recycled cooking 
grease, Miller notes. According to data 
from the Vermont Sustainable Jobs 
Fund, at least eight Vermont farms are 
growing oilseeds for fuel — and feed — 
and have the equipment to press and 
process them. On-farm biodiesel pro- 
duction capacity jumped from 271,000 
gallons per year in 2010 to over 604,000 
in 2011. 

Currently, the Morrisville roadside 
fuel pump isn’t opened to retail custom- 
ers who drive diesel vehicles, except 
for those who have contracts with 
Bourne’s. But Bourne says he’ll eventu- 
ally replace the current pump with one 
that allows customers to dial in their 
desired biodiesel blend, then pay with a 
credit card the way they do at any other 
fueling station. ® 


Beginning December 1, 2012 Google's Licensed 
Photographers will be in the Rutland - Killington areas 
to capture the INSIDE of businesses for the new 
Street View INDOORS program of Google Maps. 


Qualified businesses wishing to participate must 
pre-register at: ... 

www.streetviewindoors.com 


This is an official program of Google Maps 
and is available only through a certified 
"Google Business Photos Trusted Photographer". 

To learn more about this program and view business 
qualification requirements visit 
www.streetviewindoors.com 
or call 607-227-1367 to speak with Jim Hilker 


Go glc 
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Seeing Spots — by Damien Hirst — at HAVOC Gallery 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


D amien Hirst was the foremost 
fi gure in a group of cheeky ar- 
trepreneurs who instigated so 
much media clamor in the 1990s 
that they became known as the YBAs (for 
Young British Artists.) Now 47, Hirst is no 
longer young So maybe he and a few of 
his peers should now be 
referred to as RBAs (Rich 
British Artists). According 
to the Times ofLondon , 
is the wealthiest living British 
artist, with a personal fortune estimated at 
more than $350 million. 

Vermonters will have a chance to ex- 
perience Hirst hype fi rsthand on Friday 
evening when the HAVOC GALLERY in 
Burlington’s South End presents two of 
his pieces. But don’t expect to see “The 
Physical Impossibility of Death in the 
Mind of Someone Living" the 14- foot tiger 
shark suspended in a tank of formalde- 
hyde that propelled Hirst to international 
notoriety. HAVOC also isn’t hosting the 
dissected cow and calf, likewise preserved 
in formaldehyde, that so appalled animal- 
rights activists. (And a good thing too: 
Vermonters enraged aboutGREEN mountain 
COLLEGE’S recent attempt to slaughter and 
eat a pair of aged oxen would most likely go 
apoplectic at the sight of Hirst’s “Mother 
and Child Divided.’’) 


Sears Lane -also the BRM DESIGN studio 
of metal artist bruce r. Macdonald - might 
actually overlook Hirst’s pair of colored 
woodcuts, if not for the crowd that's likely 
to gather around them at the reception. 
The small-scale, minimalist prints will 
prove typically controversial — not be- 
cause of their visual oomph but because of 
their OMG price tags. 

“Mepartricin" measures a mere 12 
inches square; "Rhodotorulic Acid” is half 
that size. Each consists of a single colored 
dot on white paper — red in one case, dark 
orange in the other. In the larger work, the 
dot touches the edges of the plane, while 
blank whiteness takes up most of the 6-by- 

in diameter. 

Yup, dot’s all, folks. 

With Hirst’s work, however, cost is as 
much the point as content. 

MacDonald iso“ering“Mepartricin” 
for $6000 and “Rhodotorulic Acid” for 
$3400. He says he expects both pieces to 
fi nd buyers in Burlington. 

Then again, MacDonald might not 
be willing to part with them. "I’d like to 
hang on to one of them,” he says while 
seated at a big wooden table in his gallery. 
MacDonald, who bought the prints from 
a dealer in London for prices he won’t 


disclose, fi nds “there’s something seduc- 
tive about them.” It’s the pair’s “purity” 
that accounts for their aesthetic appeal, he 
suggests. 

It’s the signature that garners their price, 
however. Without Hirst’s illegible scrawl, 
the prints would be worth little more than 
the cost of materials and production. 

Despite his defense of the woodcuts on 
artistic grounds, MacDonald concedes that 
to most viewers they won’t look like much. 
“It’s not very big” he says as he gestures to 
the larger of the prints. "It doesn’t weigh 
much. It’s just a piece of paper with some 

But “there’s only 55 of them in the 
world,” MacDonald continues. That’s 
the number of prints in each of the two 
editions, which helps make the show at 
HAVOC a special event. The limited quan- 
tity will also serve to drive up the market 
value of both works, MacDonald predicts. 
‘They’re going to be worth a whole lot 
more money. The Chinese art market is 
just exploding” he points out 

The prints at HAVOC are part of Hirst’s 
“pharmaceutical” series, which consists of 
what the artist terms “spots” that resemble 
enlarged pills. Spot paintings that he and 
(mostly) his assistants made over the 
course of 25 years were simultaneously 
displayed this past winter at 11 venues 


worldwide that make up the art empire of 
Larry Gagosian, the Donald Trump of gal- 
lerists — in scope, if not in egomania. 

Following the path pioneered by Andy 
Warhol and picked up by Je“ Koons, 
Damien Hirst can most accurately be de- 
scribed not as an artist but as a showman 
adept at outraging traditionalists. He’s 
crass and clever in equal measure, and also 
invulnerable to criticism. Hirst fi gured 
out early in his YBA career that there’s no 
such thing as bad publicity. Reviewers who 
expend ink reviling his work only contrib- 
ute, indirectly, to his already-bulging bank 

So go to HAVOC and make your own 
judgments. But don’t be surprised if you 
wind up spending far more time with 
MacDonald’s own artwork than with the 
Hirsts on display. The dozen or so abraded 
stainless-steel “light sculptures” that over- 
whelm the two spot prints have a trippy, 
holographic e° ect that will mesmerize 
most viewers. MacDonald’s creations also 
command attention simply on the basis of 
their visual allure. They actually reward 

them. The exhibit also includes minimal- 
ist sculptures by Joel Urrutyand abstract 
wood panels by George Peterson. ® 


Sharry Traver Underwood Ref! ects on a Lifetime of Dance 


Z BY MEGAN JAMES 

■» HARRY underwood didn’t take a 

« formal dance class until she was 

z 20 years old. But she would go 

S on to dance in the ’40s with some 

of the earliest icons of American modern 
dance — Ted Shawn, Martha Graham and 
Agnes de Mille, to name a few. 

~ “I knew nothing so I took notes on 
~ everything” she says of starting out in 

■ the nascent modern- 
| dance scene. Those 
s, and her diaries, 
rting point 
for the 90-year-old’s recently published 
memoir, full of lively stories of her life on 
stage: No Daugh ter of Mine is Going to Be 

Underwood wasborn in 1922 in 
Harrisburg Pa., to a professional baseball 
player father and an organist mother. In 
1927, her parents su° ered a car accident in 
which her mother was thrown through die 
windshield, her vocal cords severed. From 
then on, Underwood and her two sisters 
were told to be quiet when they were 
inside die house. As a result, Underwood 


spent much of her early childhood outside. 

That’s where she taught herself to 
dance. Underwood says she knew imme- 
diately that she was destined to become 
a professional dancer. But her parents, 
especially her fadier, didn’t approve. At 
the time, Underwood says, 

“there was only vaudeville 
and Busby Berkeley. Ballet 
didn't come to America 
until 1910. To dance on 
stage was nasty and not 
ladylike.” 

It wasn’t until she 
left home for Syracuse 
University that she was 
able to pursue her dream. 

Thanks to a family con- 
nection to Jacob's Pillow 
founder Ted Shawn, 

Underwood was accepted 

in 1942 into a three-week program at the 

brand-new dance school in the Berkshires. 

‘Ted Shawn saved my life, he really 


1952, when she moved to Middebury with 
her late husband, Wynn. As she talks about 
her book in her South Burlington apart- 

arms frequently, as if she were dancing 
right there at her little kitchen table. She 
looks younger than her 90 

blue button-down shirt and 
black pants, her silver hair 
in a stylish bob. 

At Jacob’s Pillow that 
fi rst summer, Underwood 
met Joseph Pilates, the 
German-born inventor of 

technique. She arrived early 
for her fi rst class with him 
and found the eccentric 
Pilates standing on his head. 
“Ach, your back is no good,” 
iVe fi x you, we fi x you.” And, 
says Underwood, he eventually did. 

At the end of her fi rst summer in the 


I FELT FREE TO 
BE WHO I WAS. 

SHARRY UN0ERW00D 

he told her. “’ 
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professional dancer. “In my mind, you have 
the talent, the beauty of face and body and 
the love of the art to be a fine artist of the 
dance," she recalls that he told her. “I wish I 
could be as sure of everyone as I am of you.” 

Later, after getting her master’s in 
dance in Texas, Underwood moved to 
New York City with exactly $100. “I wasn’t 
afraid. It didn’t occur to me to be afraid,’’ 
she says of trying to make it on Broadway. 
But it wasn’t a smooth ride. Underwood 
blew her first big audition, for Oklahoma! 
Desperate for income, she went to the 
city unemployment office, but couldn't 
find any work. Finally, she got a job at a 
restaurant — but she soon quit to pursue 
dancing. Underwood never doubted that 
dream. ‘It was who I was," she says. 

She went a little rogue — started ex- 
ploring the city on her own and wearing 
her hair down to dance class. One day, she 
stopped by the theater where Agnes de 
Mille was choreographing the Civil War 
musical Bloomer Girl. They were in the 
middle of private auditions. Undenvood 
was wearing shorts, an ill-fitting sweater 
and no tights, but she managed to finagle 
herself a tryout. 

She was cast in one of the lead roles. 


“I just felt like I was in heaven," she says. 

Underwood's book, which traces her 
life until the mid-1950s, is at its core about 
“respecting who you are,” she says. “The 
world comes swirling at you, but you don’t 
let it devour you." 

And six decades later, Underwood is 
still at it, writing dance criticism and keep- 
ing up with the local dance scene. Two 
years ago, she brought dancers from all 
over Vermont together to perform on the 
Flynn MainStage in a production called 
“Chance to Dance.” 

As for dancing herself, “I still try,” says 
Underwood, though she's uneasy on her 
feet. “I could be a pole dancer," she jokes. 
“But I’ll spare the world that.” 

She's happy having danced as long 
as she has. “Fame wasn't my quest," 
Underwood says. “Being able to dance the 
way I wanted to was my quest.” © 


U Dancer) by Sharry Traver Underwood, 
self-published. 372 pages. $15.95. 
daughterdancer.com 
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Discovery Times Two: A Rarely Performed Work, a Voice Renewed 


w 


did w 


hen RICHARD RILEY took over di- 
recting the BURLINGTON CHORAL 
SOCIETY from DAVID NEIWEEM 
last summer, the fi rst thing he 


-audition all 88 of its 




Many hadn't stood for an audition s 
they'd joined years, even decades, before. 
“It was scary for them," admits Riley, 58, 
a spry Baltimore native who speaks in a 
slightly high-pitched voice. 

The move signaled Riley's commit- 
ment to the highest level of musicianship. 
It’s an attitude he learned as a freshman 
at Marlboro College from his teacher, 
Blanche Moyse. The Swiss-born violinist 
cofounded the MARLBORO MUSIC SCHOOL AND 
FESTIVAL in 1951, when southern Vermont 
was virtually devoid of classical music. 
Later, as a conductor, she formed the ac- 
claimed Blanche Moyse Chorale entirely 

“Blanche trained at the highest level in 
the European conservatory tradition. She 
didn't believe you lower your standards for 
amateurs,” Riley explains. 

Before taking the BCS job, Riley re- 
cently had an opportunity to carry on 
Moyse’s legacy at the BRATTLEBORO MUSIC 
CENTER, a community-based enterprise his 
mentor founded in 1952, where he served 
as director and then chief fundraiser from 
2006 to 2010. In the decades between 
those Moyse encounters, Riley's life took 
an unexpected turn. 

After two years at Marlboro, he decided 
to pursue music full-time and transferred 
to the New England Conservatory, where 
he earned a degree in early music and 
developed as a bass singer. Riley went on 
to the Peabody Conservatory of the Johns 
Hopkins University for a choral conduct- 
ing degree and continued to perform as a 



e° ectively but that he had missed doingso blind betrothed, Emmeline. Who’s ever 
deeply. heard of Emmeline?” 

“Everyone has always known that sing- Riley had to condense Dryden’s origi- 
ing confers astonishing health benefits,” nal libretto using three editions (there is 

took him 30 years to act on that advice. He audience could follow during 90 minutes 


bass soloist. But, at 28, he caught pneumo 
nia during a Christmas visit to his wife’s 
family in Burlington, and die virus para- 
lyzed his right vocal cord. Riley assumed 
he could no longer sing — at least to his 
own high standards 

agement and teaching 
including a nine-year 
stint on Cornell University's music faculty. 

Then, having moved to East Montpelier 
for the BCS job, he decided on a whim 
to try singing again in a local Unitarian 
church choir, “using my funny, one-vocal- 
cord voice," as he puts it. To his surprise, 
he found not only that he could warble 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


soon realized that not sing- 
ing regularly all those years 
had “really a° ected my sense 
of identity and vitality.” 

For his debut with the 
BCS as its fi rst new leader 
in 17 years, Riley has chosen 
a work diat speaks direcdy 
to the singer-conductor’s 
newfound vitality and high 
standards alike King Arthur, 
the rarely performed 1691 
semi-opera by English com- 
poser Henry Purcell. 

This fon, mostly light- 
hearted piece was originally 
a popular Restoration-era 
“spectacular" — that is, a the- 
atrical extravaganza, penned 
by John Dryden, in which the 
music was merely incidental. 

Riley callsJfing Arthur “fi rmly 
outside the canon of choral- 
society repertoire" and admits that even he 
hadn’t heard of it until 
the 300th anniversary 
of Purcell’s death in 
1995. 

The name King 

Arthur, of course, calls up images of 
the wizard Merlin and the beautiful 
Guinevere. But “the story is not the one 
that everybody knows,” Riley says with a 
laugh. ‘The premise is totally ridiculous: 


MAKING A 
PERMANENT 
IMPACT ON HIS 
OR HER FIELD. 


It includes brief 
plot summaries that will be 
narrated by ANDREW MASSEY, 
the internationallyknown 
conductor currently head- 
ing the MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
ORCHESTRA, who, fortuitously 
has a native British accent. 
The chorus will sing in cos- 
tume; the soloists, who in- 
clude the Northfi eld-based 
soprano MARY bonhag and 
Richmond tenor aoam hall, 
will all sing multiple roles. 

With the story brought 
under control, audiences 
will be able to enjoy Purcell’s 
music accompanied by a 
15-piece orchestra. The 
Baroque composer’s cre- 
ation runs the gamut, says 
Riley, from "silliness to un- 
believably a° ecting pathos." 
To set the wintry scene, singers a° ect the 
sound of shivering in their voices. Yet 
there are also sublime moments, such as 

In the end, Riley says, audiences will 
be “knocked over by the wisdom of the 








freeze.” He adds, “Arthur pursues hi 



APP REVIEW: TRAIL FINDER 

Local Motion, a Burlington-based nonprofi t promoting 
people-powered' transportation, has offered a Trail Finder 
map on its website for several years, noting routes for 
hiking, biking and cross-country skiing over a broad swath of 
Vermont. Now comes a more convenient mobile version — 
the Trail Finder app — which was developed by Burlington's 
Woodchuck Apps largely pro bono. 

Like the web page, the Trail Finder app allows you to do 
just that: fi nd a trail to suit your activity and geographical 
location. A regional map indicates exactly where the trails 

for planning trips on the go. ° e map is quick, responsive 
and easy to read, and all the information is downloaded 



with the app itself— so no Wi-Fi connection is required when 
you're out in the wild. 

In addition to searching by area, you can view results by 
ratings and a variety of features, including wildlife and pet 
policies. ° ese options help you fi nd just the right trail for you. 
° e trails appear as colored lines drawn over a geographic map, 
which could assist in navigation while hiking or skiing. 

It s worth noting that some of the trails are crammed with 

making them harder to decipher. Also, a few times when I went 
to the comment page, I was unable to return to the map withou 
completely shutting down the device. Perhaps that kink will get 
worked out in time. 

On the interactive side, when you're on a trail, you can take 
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DANCING DOWN ON THE FARM 

All six performances of Dear Pina — Vermont choreographer hannah 
dennison's ambitious tribute to the German choreographer Pina Bausch — 
were sold out last June. If you couldn’t get tickets to the gritty, emotional 
work staged inside the soaring Breeding Barn at shelburne farms last spring, 
you're in luck: Filmmaker lukas Huffman and cinematographers daniel cojanu 
and seth neary were there with their cameras, and their resulting one-hour 
film will be screened at flynnspace in Burlington this Sunday. 

Dennison began working on this performance when Bausch — one of her 
greatest influences — died suddenly in 2009. Dennison hired 34 trained 
Vermont dancers for Dear Pina, a new tack for the choreographer who 
has spent much of her career staging large-scale dance productions with 
untrained community dancers, amy lepage and hanna satterlee partnered 
with Dennison on developing the choreography, which is inspired by Bausch's 
sensual dance-theater work. 

Even if you did score a spot on the risers in June, there’s much more to see 
in Dear Pina the film. The Shelburne Farms audience was set up about three 
quarters of the way down the 418-foot-long barn, so a lot of the dancing, 
running and theatrical vignettes took place at quite a distance. The cameras 
take the viewer much closer to the action. In the film, the dancers' faces, 
expressions and, yes, sweat, are strikingly visible. 

And the film captures that visceral sense of place that made the original 
performance so compelling: the changing evening light glowing through the 
barn's clerestories, the dirt kicked up beneath the dancers' feet, and the birds 
swooping across the cathedral-like space. 

Join the cast and crew for a discussion after the screening. 

MEGAN JAMES 

Dear Pina, directed and edited by Lukas Huffman. At FlynnSpace 
in Burlington, Sunday. November 18, 6:30 p.m. $10. flynntix.org, 
hannahdennison.org/dear-pina/ 


pictures and email them to the Local Motion team to add to the database. 

You can't contribute as directly as you can with other apps, which allow you to 
upload images yourself, but it’s still a fun feature. 

Overall, Woodchuck Apps has done a nice job of translating the most 
useful website functions onto a mobile platform. Minor technical problems 
and too many on-screen icons were frustrating, but those are small 
complaints. Local Motion indicates that it intends to add more trails to the 
app in the future, covering the entire state of Vermont. Available for free, the 
app is a worthwhile tool for expediting "people-powered" recreation. 

MICHAEL GARRIS 

TRAIL FINDER APP 

Available for free at the App Store. More info at woodchuckapps.com and 
localmotion.org. 
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Yo Yo Nipples 


T he tourist and business traveler 
are essential to the local hos- 
pitality industry, the taxi trade 
included. But as much as I value 
the out-of-towners and their wallets, week 
in and week out it’s my regulars — my local 
customers — who keep me in business. 
Competition is stiff in the Burlington taxi 
fleet; each cab operator sinks or swims on 
his or her ability to attract and maintain a 
healthy stable of regular callers. 

Because I’ve been at this for about a 
thousand years, I’ve developed just such 
a dependable group of customers. Two of 
them were sitting in the back seat as we 
cruised into town on a Saturday night. I’d 
been Debbie and Sean’s go-to cabbie for 
about six years. They were a fun couple — a 
cliche phrase, but apt in this case — at the 
center of what appeared to be a vast social 
network. When they weren't living it up 
downtown, they were hosting parties at 
home or attending one at a friend’s place. 

On this occasion, Debbie and Sean were 
out with a neighbor couple, Jeff and Nita — 
the proud, ifsomewhat bedraggled, parents 
of a 4-month-old baby — their first. Papa 
sat next to me in the shotgun seat; the new 
mom sat in the back, sandwiched between 
Sean and Deb. This was the new parents’ 
first night out since the blessed event, and 
Nita was antsy. The connection between a 
mother and her newborn is visceral, some- 
thing that, as a man, I doubt I’ll ever truly 
understand. 

“Oh, look — here’s another one," Nita 
said, passing her cellphone over the seat 
to her husband. Apparently her mother — 
their babysitter for the night — had been 
sending her a continuous stream of baby 
photos. 

Taking a cursory glance at the phone, 
Jeff said, "Yeah, honey, our baby is gor- 
geous, looking very similar to the way she 


looked eight minutes ago. This is it — let’s 
keep to the quota we agreed on, OK? Once 
an hour, and that's plenty.” 

Chuckling as she took back the phone, 
Nita cooed at the picture. “Look at little 
Clara, guys. She’s so cute, isn't she?” Deb 
and Sean examined the photo and heartily 
seconded Nita's assessment. As if they had 
a choice. 

Meanwhile, I was tapping along to a 
radio tune on the steering wheel. Sean 
said, “You know, guys, Jernigan here is a 
drummer.” 

“Well,” I said. “I used to be. Now I play 
the dashboard.” 

Jeff said, “I’m sure you must know that 


Sean was the songwriter and lead singer of 
the band Yo Yo Nipples.” 

“You are kidding 1 .” I said. "I don’t think 
I ever saw the band, but weren't they quite 
popular in — what? — maybe the turn of the 
millennium? Like the early 2000s? Jesus, 
Sean — you think you know a guy, and then 
this bombshell?” 

I could sense Sean was a little embar- 
rassed by the revelation, which only under- 
scored his winning Vermont modesty. Sean 
grew up on a Swanton dairy farm with his 
five brothers. Underneath, the guy was as 
woodchuck as they come, though he’d been 
in the big town of Burlington for many 
years, running a successful business that 
had nothing to do with Holsteins. 

"Ayup, that was me,” Sean affirmed. “We 


played all over town. We never really fit in 
with the jam-happy Vermont hippie thing, 
but we still managed to get plenty of gigs." 

“Well, holy shit is all I can say. I’d love to 
hear some tunes. I suppose somebody has 
put stuff on YouTube?” 

“Jeez, I’m not sure,” Sean replied. “That 
was a little after our time. When you drive 
us back, I’ll grab one of our CDs for ya. 
There's a great picture in it. The four of 
us are decked out in our cavemen gear at 
the take-out window in front of Nectar's. 
Nectar — the man himself — is looking out 
the window, grinning away. Man, it wasn't 
easy to get him to pose for that, but he 
agreed at the last minute.” 


A few hours later, when Sean graciously 
presented me with a CD, I experienced the 
ambivalence often associated with such 
a gift What if I really didn’t like it? What 
would I say the next time I drove him? I’m 
a terrible liar. 

Perhaps owing to this apprehension, I 
didn't listen to the CD for nearly a week, 
until I finally popped it in during a trip 
to Bristol. From the opening note. I was 
blown away. This was head-banger music 
— heavy and pounding. Though the genre 
is far from my musical sweet spot, I loved 
what I heard; it simply sounded great to 
me. And, regarding any music, as Duke 
Ellington once put it so eloquently: “If it 
sounds good, it is good.” 

The lyrics — written entirely by Sean, 


according to the liner notes — were perfect 
as well. Penned when he was in his twen- 
ties, the tunes reflected the obsessions of 
many a young man: girls, partying drinking 
— you get the idea. But while the subjects 
were banal in one sense, Sean's simplic- 
ity, sincerity and good nature elevated the 
songs to a kind of poetry. I couldn’t get 
enough. I found myself listening to the 
CD constantly for the next few weeks, and 
playing it for my customers, the ones I 
thought could handle it 

Above all, I was dazzled that this music 
had come out of Sean — the funny, rather 
soft-spoken guy I had known for six years. 
It felt like he had a secret past in which he 
prowled the stages and clubs of Vermont 
as an unleashed wild man. It was hard to 
square the two. 

A couple weeks later, Sean and Debbie 
called me again. I showed up at their 
home and left the cab as they stepped out 
the door. Prostrating myself on the front 
lawn, I gave a series of I'm-not-worthy 
bows, cracking Sean up. 

“I friggin’ love Yo Yo Nipples," I gushed, 
feeling like a groupie. “I swear to you, I’ve 
been playing the CD nonstop. You are a 
rock star, brother. I mean it.” 

“Ayup, I guess we were pretty good,” 
Sean conceded, grinning. “Dude, I wish you 
could have been at one of our last shows, 
when we had go-go dancers." 

“Oh, man — tell me about it.” 

“OK, we got these two dancing girls to 
appear on stage with us, topless with actual 
yo-yos covering their nipples. The show 
was awesome, man.” 

“It sounds unbelievable" I said, trying 
to visualize that memorable evening. 

Sighing an old guy's sigh, I added, “All 
I can say is, where is YouTube when you 
really need it?”® 

Q Uackle - is a twice-monthly column that 
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Like you, NEFCU is on the move - adding powerful tools to help 
you manage your money anytime, anywhere. Like NEFCUOnline 
and mobile banking, enabling you to pay bills, transfer funds, check 
balances and more - 24/7 from your computer or Smartphone. Or 
TeleBranch and Loan Phone, providing account information and 
personalized help when you need it. So you and your finances can 
stay in sync. All day. Every day. Mobile ... like you. That's NEFCU. 


a New England 
/ Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side." 


Catering quality 
at deli prices. 

We make everything here, 
and we're passionate about 
our fresh ingredients. 

Call our kitchen at 985-8520. 
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CHOOSE 
YOUR 
ADVENTURE 

- a ski odyssey ~ 


"Choose Your Adventure" is the eighth 
annual film from Powderwhores 
productions. This film follows 
backcountry skiers and snowboarders 
exploring snow covered slopes from J 
the Artie to the Antartic and other 
exotic locales in between. 






E the straight dope 


Has anybody tried to assign a 
monetary value to the moon? 
If so, did they only take the 

vices the moon provides, such 
as the tides and enough light 
not to walk into signposts at 
night? 

matt Wheeler, Salt Lake city 


ive me a break. Matt 

g The moon isn’t just 
some rock sitting out 
there, it’s metaphysical, 
it watches over your first 
kiss on a spring night, the guide 
to every seafarer drifting on the 
lonely ocean who was too cheap 
to buy a GPS, and the thing that 
gives werewolves their special 
joie de vivre once a month. You 
can’t assign it a monetary value. 

You say: Spare me. It’s 2012 
and you can assign a value to 
anything Somewhere out there 
a 19-year-old YouTuber has just 
signed a Hollywood development 
deal based on raw footage of her 
fish tank. Who says you can’t 
monetize the moon? 

I acknowledge the truth 
of this. Let’s see. A company 
called Lunar Embassy, using the 
Brooklyn Bridge method of real 
estate valuation, has sold more 
than 2.5 million one-acre moon 
plots, currently priced at $19.99 
each plus $1.51 “lunar tax" and 
$12.50 “shipping and handling’ 
for your “deed.” 

Given a lunar surface area of 
9.37 billion acres, and assuming 
a profit of $21.50 per acre, we’re 
looking at just over $200 billion 
in value. No wonder the com - 
pan/s founder has warned world 

“his” moon and is fighting the 
International Monetary Fund 
to get a phony moon currency 
recognized. 

Too flak)' for you? Let’s look at 
a few other schemes: 

Mining. The draw is the 
same thingthat attracts asteroid 
prospectors, discussed previ - 
ously in this space — platinum 


m 



group metals plus gold. Due to 
eons of asteroid impacts, the 
moon’s surface contains appre - 
ciable amounts of these elements, 
which go for upwards of $1000 
per ounce. 

The prospect of lunar mining 
is compelling enough that Google 
is funding a $30 million Lunar 
X-Prize for the first private group 
to land a robot on the moon, ex - 
plore the surface, and send back 
high-res images. However, you’ve 
got all die problems of mining 
asteroids plus the fact that the 
moon isn’t nearly as rich in valu - 
able metals — we’re talking parts 
per billion. You’d need to mine 
about 1300 tons of rock to col - 
Iect one troy ounce. Prices would 
have to rise to, well, astronomical 
levels for such a venture to be 
profitable. I could cook up some 
theoretical valuation for lunar 
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they're worth zip. 

Energy. A possibly more 
useful lunar resource is helium- 
3, an isotope rare on Earth but 
relatively abundant on the moon. 
Helium-3 is part of the solar wind 
that has buffeted the solar system 
for billions of years. Since die 
moon has no magnetic field or 
atmosphere to speak of, helium-3 
atoms aplenty have become em - 
bedded in its surface. 

What makes helium-3 po - 
tentially important is that it’s 
an ideal fuel for nuclear fusion, 
which some believe could gener - 

cheap energy. Just 40 metric tons 
of helium-3 — about what would 
have fit in the cargo bays of two of 
our now-defunct space shutdes 
— could supply the world’s elec - 
trical needs for three months, 
giving helium-3 a value of about 
$14 billion per ton. A million-plus 
tons ofhe!ium-3aredioughtto 
litter the lunar surface — about 


$13.6 quadrillion worth. 

Except for the usual problems. 
One, we have no idea when fusion 
will become a viable energy tech- 
nology. Two, we lack a cost-effec- 
tive way to collect lunar helium-3 
and get it back to Earth. 

Moonlight. My assistant Una 
devised a spreadsheet purport - 
ing to show that the replacement 
value of moonlight, understood 
as the cost of the energy needed 
to generate equivalent illumina - 
tion, was $33 billion per year. I 
acknowledged her ingenuity but 
pointed out that, inasmuch as 
moonlight performed no measur- 
able work, its replacement value 
was nil. This led Jim, the Straight 
Dope copy editor, to note that 
forward-thinking economists 
often impute value to intangible 
quality-of-life factors and that as 
a contributor to human well-be - 
ing moonlight could be assigned 

I didn't buy it I conceded that 
from a real estate standpoint the 


moon was an amenity hypotheti - 
cally adding to the earth’s resale 
value, but maintained that absent 
any competing habitable planets 
this had no practical effect. As 
for whatever sense of well-being 
moonlight might impart, one 
could achieve comparable results 
with scotch. Monetary value: $0. 

Energy, part 2: tides. This one 
is almost plausible. The moon 
causes the tides. In most coastal 
regions, tidal energy is too dif - 
fuse to be harnessable, but in 
locations such as fjords, straits, 
and estuaries, where the water 
sluices through a channel, one 
might construct tide-driven 
generators to capture the flow’s 
energy and convert it to electric - 
ity. Conservative computation 
of annual revenue: $31.5 billion, 
if — big if — tidal generators were 
ever built 

To sadly summarize: While 
the theoretical value of the moon 
may be countless zillions, today 
it's not worth jack. 
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“This is the bomb,” said Wisniewski, who got up at 3:30 
to ensure the best selection of socks. Her reaction to the 
suggestion that there might be extra inventory this year and 
perhaps some two-for-one deals? “Y essss!” she cheered with 
both arms outstretched over her head. 

By 4:50, more folks — including a young man — had 
crowded into the vestibule; outside, a line of customers 
already extended to the parking lot By 8:30, hundreds of 
cars would line the roads between the factory and Route 12, 
which runs through downtown Northfield. Their drivers 
come for deals on dress, sport and kids’ socks. While they 
last, 40-pound bags go for $10. 

But “if you want the Darn Toughs,” Wisniewski clarified, 
“you gotta come early.” Her new friends murmured in 
agreement. “Once you’ve worn ’em, there’s no goingback." 

Wisniewski was referring to the high-end hosiery brand 
the Northfield company launched in 2004: Darn Tough 
Vermont After years of making private-label socks for price- 
sensitive, big-name retailers, Ric Cabot and his dad, Marc, 
decided to design their own. 


G ail Scelza left her East Charleston home at 

midnight last Friday to be first in line at the 
Cabot Hosiery sock sale in Northfield on Saturday 
morning. At 4:30 a.m. — a half hour before the 
doors opened — she’d already been waiting for two hours at 
the factory that sells Vermont-made socks at deep discounts 
over two consecutive weekends during rifle season. It’s the 
Green Mountain equivalent of queuing up for the latest 
Apple invention. 

This year’s buying frenzy started two and a half hours 
earlier than usual — a decision embraced by the practical 
Vermont women gathered in die heated vestibule between 
the factory’s inside and outside doors at 4:45. They included 
Tinmouth’s Marie Regimbald, her friend Debbie Frederick 
of Wallingford — a self-described “sock-sale virgin" — and 
Cindy Wisniewski of Waterbury, who recognized Scelza 

By all measures. 

Cabot Hosiery's Darn Tough 
Vermont is shaping up 
to be the state's next 
global success story. 



"Best sock ever” is how Marc Sherman of Burlington’s 
Outdoor Gear Exchange describes the niche product that 
saved Cabot from bankruptcy and "redefined the top-end 
sock market.” Even at full price, which can run more than 
$20 a pair, Sherman sells twice as much Darn Tough as 
SmartWool at his Church Street store — as many as 600 
pairs a day during the holiday shopping season. 

At the annual sock sale in Northfield, six weeks before 
Christmas, you can pick up the reject Darn Toughs 
— stamped “irregular" or “second" — for as little as half 

Cabot's balance sheet suggests the brand’s popularity is 
not just a “tiuy local” phenomenon. Contracts with various 
branches of the U.S. military, which have an American-made 
requirement on large acquisitions, have been great for 
business. Darn T ough’s line of no-nonsense “tactical" socks 
now accounts for about a third of the company’s revenue. 

But the growth of Darn Tough’s “specialty" line is what 
Cabot is banking on: Sales are up 43 percent over last year, 
which was up 79 percent over the year before. Customers 
all over the world, especially in Japan, South Korea and 
Canada, are discovering Vermont’s gourmet socks are 
worth the investment 

To meet the demand, roughly 130 people — up from 
about 75 four years ago — work three shifts a day at 
Cabot Hosiery Mills. When the company constructs a 
20,000-square-foot addition this spring they’ll have more 


room to design, manufacture, package and ship at the 
Northfield factory — die last remaining sock mill in New 
England. 

By all measures, Cabot Hosiery’s Darn Tough Vermont 
is shaping up to be the state’s next global success story. 
"Everything that went into making them the last folks 
standing on the commodity side of the business in the 
United States translates into building a foundation for a 

Lawrence Miller of the state’s Agency of Commerce and 
Community Development It starts with “solid quality,” he 
notes. "That was the anchor for Burton, for Ben & Jerry’s, 
for Green Mountain Coffee Roasters - really stable, 
consistent quality that delights the customer.” 

Darn Tough’s “awesomeness" inspired Beth Halasz and 
Jim Fleenor to drive 600 miles from Ohio to Northfield 
last weekend. Fleenor said it’s hard to find the socks in 
Cleveland, and Cabot Hosiery doesn’t sell diem online 
— yet. Searching for information, Fleenor and Halasz 
discovered a Seven Days video about the sock sale on 
YouTube. They decided to drive to Vermont and "make a 
long weekend of it” 

The couple had spent the previous night in Killington, 
but got up at 1:45 to arrive before the dawn’s early light 
“We haven’t slept all night,” Halasz reported cheerfully. 

"People keep asking ‘Are you up here to ski?”’ she said. 
“No! We’re up here to buy socks!” 


Ifthesockf Its... 1 

It would be an understatement to say that Darn T ough 2 

customers have strong feelings about their hosiery. After 
a lifetime of wearing socks that are too hot or not warm 
enough, that bunch up in boots and wear out after a single 
season, they can't say enough about Cabot's foot-hugging 
alternative. With the slightest encouragement, they’ll lift a 
pant leg to show ’em off. S 

Appreciating Darn Tough is a two-step process: There’s £ 
the initial thrill of a firm fit with reinforcement padding in K; 

all the right places. Then there’s die long-term realization f3 

there is one — isn’t digging into your cuticles; and, wait, 
that favorite pair of socks you’re wearing has been kicking fS 
around for almost a decade. g 

“They’re durable, guaranteed for life, and diey fit,” says g 
Sherman, who confesses Darn T ough is the only brand he 3 

wears unless he’s "at the end of a laundry cycle.” His first 
encounter with Darn Tough, soon after it launched, was at 
the 2004 Vermont City Marathon. Every runner received 
a free pair of Darn Tough’s classic running quarter socks. 

“Almost everyone I have introduced to the socks has „ 
become evangelical,” Sherman says. > 

Spreading the word with passion — and a journalism g 
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degree from the University of Colorado 
Boulder — is 47-year-old Ric Cabot Darn 

Tough's evangelist-in-ehief. The business 
brain behind the brand, he descends from a 
short line of sock men. Cabofs grandfather 
owned mills in the Carolinas and New 
Hampshire, back when "socks were being 
made here. Garments were beingmade here. 
There was cut and sew here," he says, and 
textiles were considered “a viable business." 

Cabofs dad, Marc, followed his own 
father into the business, and the two men 
worked together for a while. Marc was 
living in Riverdale, N.Y. — where Ric grew 
up — working as a textiles sales rep in 1978, 
when he decided to buy and revitalize a 
defunct Northfield mill. For years, Marc 
commuted to Vermont to run the business. 
Now the 73-year-old makes the weekly trip 
from his home in Maine and stays Monday 
through Thursday in a nearby motel. Cabot 
employees describe him as “personable” 
and “a salesman through and through-” 

It was Marc who opened the doors for 
Scelza and company last Saturday morning 
at 5 a.m. and thanked them as they rushed 
into the factory. Ric showed up a few hours 
later. Despite having undergone double 
knee surgery the week before, he was also 
out on the floor. 

The younger Cabot left a publishing 
job in Manhattan to join his father at the 
factory in 1989. “I always felt that it was my 
destiny,” Ric says. And Vermont appealed 
to him. “As corny as it sounds, I like nature 
and being outside.” He settled in Stowe, 
where his wife runs a real-estate business. 
They have two children, ages 7 and 9. 

Business was good during Ric’s first 
decade at Cabot Hosiery. “You could be 
successful in being a good manufacturer, 
in providing a quality product at the right 
price,” he recalls. 

He helped lure some of the biggest 
brands, including Gap, Banana Republic 
and Old Navy, to Northfield, where the 
factory produced private-label socks for 
all of them. 

“ThaF s how business was done,” Ric 
saya "The goal was to grow bigger” on the 
assumption that mutual dependency would 
benefit both parties. But without equal 
ownership, he eventually discovered, “you 
have all that size on a very shaky, unsteady 
and potentially fickle foundation." 

At the beginning of the new millennium, 
Ric says, the big clients started shopping 
around, playing competitors off one 
another to get the best possible price for 
goods. As a contractor, Cabot Hosiery 
didn't have many options. “You squeeze 
labor, you squeeze benefits. You look for 
any way you can to keep the machines 
running” says Ric, relating a tale that could 
describe almost any segment of American 
manufacturing threatened by outsourcing 

In the end, he and his dad found they 



fear. And the business wasn’t working 
financially, either. Sales were down — from 
roughly $7 to $5 million a year — and the 
company owed Chittenden Bank millions 
of dollars. 

When it defaulted on some loans, 

Ric remembers, the bankers came in for 
a meeting. As they were leaving "they 
backed out of the room as opposed to 
turning around,” he remembers. “They 
were like, *No surprises, right? No 
surprises?’ thinking the minute they left, 
we’d go Chapter 11.” 

The Cabots did just the opposite: Both 
took out third mortgages and reinvested 
in the business, “but not in the same old 
thing” Ric qualifies. “That’s when I came 
up with Darn Tough.” In retrospect he 
says somewhat reluctantly, “Almost going 
out of business was probably one of the 
best things that ever happened to me.” 


Darn savvy 

Ric Cabot doesn’t mind telling anybody 
who will listen: "I consider myself die best 
in the business.” Boastful as it sounds, the 
claim is probably true. The younger Cabot 
learned all about the technical aspects 

of manufacturing from his dad and other 
experts at the factory — people with 
decades of experience. 

Butpaired with his technical knowledge 
is a rare talent for merchandising and 
marketing which is precisely what Cabot 
Hosiery needed in 2004. 

With fresh, third-generation eyes, Ric 
saw an unfilled niche in the market he 
and his dad knew so well: ‘There were 


some really good socks out diere, but they 
weren’t that comfortable, they didn’t last 
and they didn't fit well,” he says. 

Ric envisioned a high-end sock brand 
that Cabot would own and focused “on 
what the proper DNA of a sock should be. 

“We knit something people had never 
put on their feet before,” he says. 'It was 
high needle, fine gauge, density without 
bulk. It was form fitting.” The high-wear 
areas are reinforced — the most obvious 
example being Darn Tough’s knee-high ski 
sock, which features subtle padding where 
the boot hits the shins and ankle bones. 

Ric also came up with a clever name 
that perfectly conveyed the spirit of the 
endeavor. "Darn Tough is a lot of things: It’s 
Northfield, it’s the textile manufacturing 
industry in the United States. I wanted 
to say we’re surviving and we’re going to 
survive. These socks are going to last, and 
they’re not going to be a disappointment." 

To that end, he informed his dad 

that Darn Tough Vermont socks would 
be guaranteed for life or the customer’s 
money back. 

How often does he write a check? “It’s 
.003 percent of sales,” says Ric, who handles 
any serious complaints personally. If the 
company were doing $10 million in annual 
sales, that would work out to be $30,000 
in revenue checks. It’s a small price to pay 
for a big claim that’s emblazoned on the 
packaging of every single pair of socks. 

Ric is involved in all aspects of 
communicating the Darn Tough brand, 
from the graphics on the catalog— the 

bold headline is “I like to in my 

Darn Tough socks” — to the intentionally 
slapdash ads and signage for the sock sale. 


a “sign” assembled from pieces of copy 
paper that had been taped together. Asked 
why the company doesn't invest in a large- 
scale printer, Ric says half-jokingly, ‘That 
would look too slick. 

“One of my favorite things is the PR 
and the press,” he says. And it shows. 

“If a press release is too wordy or too 
choppy, or there’s no lede. I’ll change it,” 
he explains. 

He tells the company story with the 
intensity and rhetorical repetition of a 
campaigning politician. “We’re pulling 
back all the curtains. We’re pulling back all 
the hype. We just make socks and we do it 
better than anyone else,” he says. 

A discussion about competition 
turns into a lesson in brand awareness. 
“What three things do you want people to 
know about you? What makes you unique? 
If you don't have three things, or 10 things, 
or a handful of things that people can 
remember and understand, then it’s going 
to be really tough to sell anything." 

OGE’s Sherman agrees that Ric is 
“relatively serious” and can be "intense,” 
but “he’s got a good sense of humor. He’s a 
genuinely caring person.” 

That comes through loud and clear 
when Ric talks about all the jobs America 
has shipped overseas: "We let all those 
jobs go. And for what reason?” When he 
talks about Cabot’s employees, many of 
whom are not college educated, he’s an 
empathetic realist. “It’s hardcore, dyed- 
in-the-wool manufacturings I make no 
illusions about it,” Ric says. “We work 
hard, and we get dirty and we get sweaty 
and it’s frustrating” 


What are the employee benefits 
beyond having a paying job in Northfield? 
The company recently reinstated its 
401(k) program and upped the match. 
It contributes 65 percent of everybody’s 
health insurance. 

"I’m on the floor all the time, every day. 
And my father’s here most of the time, 
too,” Ric says. “I remind people that we 
rely on them. I thank them for coming to 
work. I try to make it tun and crazy and 
weird and interesting." 

Nothing provides all of that more 
reliably than the sock sale, during which 
Cabot Hosiery employees are transformed 
from factory workers to cashiers, security 
guards and ambassadors. It’s definitely a 
strain on the workforce: By next Sunday, 
when the sale comes to an end, almost every 
Cabot employee will have worked 14 days in 
a row and contributed to selling more than 
100,000 pairs of socks. 

But the event is also 
a masterful exercise 
in human-resource 
management and public 
relations. Customers get 
to see the real people 
who run Cabot — 
some temps hired 
work the sale. And the 
workers get face 
with the people who buy 
and love die products 
they make. 

Donald Provoncha 
normally manages the 
dye house, but he was 
running a cash register, 
and loving it, last Saturday. He had been in 
a major car accident two days before, but 
that didn't diminish his enthusiasm. “This 
is where it all comes off,” he said. “You get 
to talk to all the people who buy our stuff.” 

Provoncha served time in jail before he 
came to work at Cabot seven years ago in 
a job that paid $7.50 an hour. “They never 
held it against me,” he said. “I worked my 
way up, and only because they disregarded 
everything that happened to me in the 

“I tell people, “You start here, and you 
don’t make much money, but the way 
you're treated makes up for everything,”’ 
Provoncha added. “It's nice to know that 
the people who own the place take pride in 
what they do. This place is great It deserves 
to explode. I’d never go anywhere else.” 



Cabot Hosiery doesn’t look to be going 
anywhere else, either. Ric references the 
Spanish conquistador Heman Cortes, 
who burned the ships that brought him 
to the New World so his men would 
make the most of the opportunity. “That’s 
sort of how it is here," he says. “We are 
committed to staying here. There are no 
ships leaving.” 


On a lighter note, he adds, “And Darn 
Tough New Jersey just doesn’t have the 
same ring to it.” 

Cabot Hosiery is planning for a future 
with less military business. Maybe a name 
change that combines the two brands into 
Cabot Darn Tough Vermont. And Ric says 
he’s “taking a good hard look” at online 

The forthcoming expansion will create 
more room for the growing “specialty" 
side of the Darn Tough brand, which “has 
just skyrocketed” over the past four years, 
according to Ric. That means having socks 
in more than 1000 sizes and varieties in 
stock at all times — the mill prides itself on 
same-day shipping. 

But having too much inventory is 
inefficient and expensive, which is why 
Cabot just hired Brent Blevins, formerly 
of Williston’s defunct Resolution, to 
improve production 
planning. He’ll most 
likely have a say 
in which knitting 
machines are making 

mesh running socks 
and how many are 
shooting out colorful 
women’s lifestyle 

spirals, flowers and 
polka-dot patterns. 

Darn Tough 

changes its designs 
every year, many of 
which are created by 
Poppy Gall, cofounder 
'vewear company. 
It’s another merchandising strategy: The 
best way to get people to buy more socks 
— that never wear out — is to make them 
“collectible.” 

The patterns are created on a 
computer, “which tells the machine to 
stripe in this color, or create this polka 
dot on these needles at this time,” Ric 
explains. “This finger goes in, this 
finger goes out." When a hundred-plus 
knitting machines are churning out 
socks, with dozens of colorful cones of 
yarn suspended above them, it looks 
like something out of Willy Wonka ft 
The Chocolate Factory. Each whirring 
contraption costs $35,000. 

What’s Cabot Hosiery's secret 
ingredient? 

“If it was just one thing, anybody could 
do it," Ric says. “If it was just the machines, 
anybody could buy that. If it were just the 
yarn, they could buy that, too,” he says of 
the 750,000 pounds of merino wool Cabot 
sources from the U.S., New Zealand and 
South America. “What you can't get is 34 
years of manufacturing in the same small, 
rural town. The thing that makes us the 
most successful, that nobody can buy, ever, 
is the people who work here. That’s our 
biggest asset. 

“We’re in it together.” ® 


Almost going 
out of business 
was probably 
one of the best 
things that 
ever happened 
to me. 

RIC CABOT 







Toll on Call 

In St. Johnsbury, an old-school pediatrician tends to five generations 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 



O ne might think that, at 87, pediatrician David 
Toll would be basking in die glow of his 
golden years — or, at the very least, enjoy - 
ing a well-deserved retirement after a long 
career spent tending the children of the Northeast 
Kingdom. But Toll is not your average doctor. Today 
his St. Johnsbury-based practice is the biggest it’s been 
in 61 years. He’s on call 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week — and doles out his home phone number just in 
case patients need to reach him in an emergency. 

“He’s a doctor of the old school,” says Rod Lauman, 
who met Toll as a patient in the 1960s. Later, fresh out 
of high school in 1975, he worked at a few of the fran - 
chise restaurants Toll then owned in St. J. 

“He’s very matter-of-fact, and that’s that,” Lauman 
says. "You’re not going to get a lot of cozy hand holding, 
but a lot of people like that style. I would consider him 
the old New England country doctor ... He’s just an icon 

While that breed of doctor may be hard to come by 
these days. Toll shows no signs of slowing down. Aside 
from Wednesday afternoons, which he keeps clear for 
paperwork and meetings, he sees patients five days a 
week, from eight in the morning until five or six in the 

Toll’s office is still decorated with the original mid- 
century wallpaper. On a recent afternoon, the good 
doctor pads around his office in a white lab coat and 
well-worn topsiders; the many nautical calendars and 
posters on his walls attest to his fondness for sailing. 
His shelves are piled high with medical textbooks and 
reference books. A wooden rocking horse stands in one 

Toll’s offices occupy a rambling old house on St. 
Johnsbury’s Main Street, and still look much as they 
did when he moved into the building in the mid-’50s. 
The spare examination rooms sport little more than 
padded exam tables covered with crisp white paper. 
Upstairs, a few expensive electronics are the only nods 
to technological advances in medicine; here Toll, who 
was also trained in pathology, is able to run his own lab 
tests for his patients. 

David Coburn, a longtime family friend of the Tolls, 
puts it this way: “Dr. Toll is a person who is not taken in 
by all of the new and miracle findings when some sick- 
nesses need only some good old practical knowhow.” 

Bom in 1925, Toll grew up in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
His parents and grandparents were Jewish immigrants 
from Poland and Hungary. When Toll was 16, the prin- 
cipal of his high school called his parents in for a chat 
and told them their son had learned all he could there. 
The message, as Toll recalls it, was this: “Your son has 

Toll on C All » P.34 
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been here long enough. We’ve called Harvard, and 
they’ll take him." 

£? His parents put him on an overnight train to Boston, 
2 after which he found his way to Harvard Square in 
~ Cambridge. He tested out of first-year classes and by 
18 had met all the requirements for attending medical 
school. 

But that was at the height of World War II, and 
£ Toll’s trip to medical school was delayed by a stint as 
2 a corpsman in the Navy. When the war wound down, 

S the military tapped a few soldiers to head to medical 
“ school, Toll among them. The Navy shipped him back 
to Ohio, where he attended Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland. A few years later. Toll returned to Boston 
to complete his residency at Children’s Hospital. 

He didn’t plan to trek north to Vermont. Instead, 
g Toll imagined moving to Israel to minister to European 

2 Jews who were making their home in the new state 
£ after the devastating war, he recalls. He even learned 

3 Hebrew in preparation. But a run-in with some Israeli 


doctors gave Toll an unexpected revelation: Israel had 
more doctors to go around than did some remote parts 
of the United States. 

That’s when a colleague at Children’s Hospital 
told Toll about St. Johnsbury. When he set up shop in 
Caledonia County’s shire town, he was the only board- 
certified pediatrician in all of northeastern Vermont 
and northwestern New Hampshire — and would 
remain so for the next 20 years. 

“It was unusual for someone that well trained to 
leave academic medicine and come to the country,” 
says James Bailey, a retired local obstetrician and gy - 
necologist who met Toll in 1958. And Toll’s education 
didn’t stop when he left school; Bailey says Toll traveled 
frequently to conferences and post-graduate trainings. 
He’d return to St. J with new tricks and techniques up 
his sleeve — which, months later, Bailey would begin 
seeing described in medical journals. 

But Toll is no pedant — he’s got a bit of a wild streak. 
When he was called to serve at a pediatric hospital in 


New York State during the Korean War, Toll refused 
to sign a statement intended to root out subversives or 
communist sympathizers, mostly on principle, he says. 
He spent the next two years counting down the days 

could return to St. Johnsbury. 

Then, just before he was due to leave, Toll got a mes 
sage saying the base commander wanted to see him. 

“He said. Toll, we were very pleased with what 
you did as a doctor here. But I want to tell you that as 
a military person you are a complete failure,”’ Toll re - 
calls with a wry chuckle. His list of demerits was a long 
one. He’d worn an enlisted soldier’s uniform instead 
of an officer’s (“Because that cost $30, and an officer’s 
uniform cost $350,” Toll explains). He hadn't worn the 
correct badges to signify his rank as a major. 

Worst of all? Toll lived off base, and every day he 
showed up at the gates wearing an old brown storm 
coat, covered in spots, which read "Nate’s Incorporated, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont.” 

The officer's parting words of advice were these: 
“Let me tell you something: Don’t ever try to work for 
anyone. You won’t last six weeks.” 

As a matter of fact. Toll hasn’t worked for anyone 
else his entire life. He’s maintained a private practice, 
an increasingly difficult feat in recent years as more 
and more small clinics sell out to hospital groups. Toll 
says being a lone practitioner sometimes makes him 
feel like the odd man out, but he doesn’t let it bother 
him. He knows what he likes, and what he likes is prae 

For much of his early career, that meant making 
far-ranging house calls across the North Country. His 
patients still come from near and far: On any given 
day. Toll’s northernmost patients live 65 miles from 
his southernmost. He sees families from just east of 
Montpelier to the border between Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Toll did cut back a bit when his three sons were 
young — but only after he realized that the boys were 
desperate for his attention. 

“When my children were younger ... they started 
having all kinds of symptoms, and I couldn’t figure 
it out. There didn’t seem to be anything wrong with 
them,” Toll says. "Well, they had figured out that the 
only way to my attention was to say you were sick, so 
that’s what they were doing.” 

Now, though, he has no plans to retire. “He’ll keep 
working until the day he drops dead, I think," specu - 
lates Bailey. 

Toll says he’ll keep going as long as his brain “lasts,” 
but it shows no sign of slowing. Earlier this year he fell 
from a horse he was riding and broke his collarbone 
and four ribs. Not only did he put off a trip to the hos- 
pital until after his granddaughter's birthday party, he 
was back at work the next morning. 

Bailey speculates that the “young bucks” in the 
region are chomping at the bit to get a piece of T oil’s 
practice when he finally does retire — but they’ll have 

"I feel like everyone in my life has been so good to 
me,” Toll says. His way of repaying that debt is to con - 
tinue working — and working hard. “I really want to 
keep going,” he says, “as long as anyone wants me to.© 
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Riding a winter-ready fitness trend at Burlington's new indoor cycling studio 

BY SAr Ah tuff 


a 


A new beat thumps from 696 Pine 
Street in Burlington, and it’s not 
the hip-hop dancers at nearby 
South End Studio, the frozen- 
yogurt machines at SoYo or clanging 
dishes at New World Tortilla. It’s AC/DC’s 
"Back in Black" pounding from instruc - 
tor Sarah DeGray's iPhone as she leads a 
dozen riders through the very first class at 
REV Cycling Studio. 

As one of the slightly saddle-sore par - 
ticipants on a Spinner bike, I have little 
time to fantasize about the burritos and fro 
yo that may await me after class. Instead, 
I’m frantically adjusting my resistance, 
pedaling furiously and, yes, having fun 
while listening to DeGray and her equally 
inspiring music, which ranges from Flo 
Rida to Madonna. 


“You guys are beautiful, keep it up!” 
shouts this 28-year-old former federal 
legal assistant through her headset. She’s 
spinning her own bike on a platform in 
the neon-green, gray and black studio, a 
1200-square-foot space so new that the 
glue is still drying in certain spots. “I love 
you even if you hate me!” DeGray adds. 

She’s working us hard, but we don’t 
hate her. Because what thousands of avid 
Vermont cyclists actually do hate is the 
seasonal switch from taking long summer 
rides on smooth, farm-lined roads to going 
literally nowhere on a trainer, alone at 

While nearly every local gym offers 
some sort of spinningclass, it’s hard to jus- 
tify the cost of a health-club membership 
just to fight for a seat once a week. Enter 


REV, which aims to revolutionize how 
Chittenden County stays cyclingnot just in 
the winter, but beyond — hence the tagline 
“foREVer cycling” 

Gyms devoted to indoor cycling have 
been multiplying in other cities. SoulCycle, 
started in 2006, now has studios on both 
U.S. coasts, while similarly styled Flywheel 
has expanded as far as Dubai. Other urban 
gyms are sweating to catch up with these 
studios, which boast instructors with 
personalities as attractive as their calorie- 
burning workouts. 

That kind of magnetism makes DeGray 
just the right, ahem, fit to bring Burlington 
its first dedicated, boutique-style indoor 
cycling studio. She grew up in Brattleboro 
and has lived in the Q ueen City on and 
off between political science studies at 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges (bach- 
elor’s) and the New School (master’s). 
During several years working as a legal 
assistant, U.S. Senate intern and paralegal, 
DeGray kept thinking about the feeling she 
had after a spinning class she took at the 
Maastricht Athletic Club while studying in 
the Netherlands in 2005. 

“I absolutely loved it,” DeGray recalls 
of learningto spin in Dutch — and losing 
20 pounds. “The music was exhilarating 
... the great thing about fitness is that it 
transcends even language barriers. I was 
hooked even without fully understanding 
the language being spoken to me. I felt it in 
my body, and I saw the changes physically.” 

In DeGray’s studio, I can understand 
the language beingspoken — it’s about 
intervals, high intensity and low impact. 




DeGray discovered the empty space 
while driving down Pine Street last spring 
and enlisted her friend, photographer 
and part-time DJ Jonathan Couture, to 
transform it into a blend of industrial chic, 
state-of-the-art gym and hip nightclub 
style. Tucked behind a wall of handsome 
blond-wood cubicles, near two artfully 
draped changing areas, are 20 Spinner 
bikes, which DeGray retrofitted herself 
after finding them in 
California. An electric- 
chartreuse wall pro- 
vides a jolt of energy. 

“I’ve been all about 
the green since the 
beginning,” DeGray 
explains. “The color to 
me is just fierce energy 
and happy ... it's what 
REV is all about.” 

REVis also all about 
the music, which in 
our initial class in- 
cludes Florence & the 
Machine, Coldplay, 

Annie Lennox and 
Snoop Dogg. “I’m a 

DeGray says, and 
promises theme 
classes ahead featur- 
ing '80s music, disco and 
Lady Gaga. 

DeGray coaxes us to 
let our feet find the beat, 
which helps us whether 
we’re standing on our 
pedals to ramp up for 
an intense “hill climb,” 
or recovering on a “flat 

casional happy whoops 
and hollers from my 
fellow participants, in- 
cluding triathlete Nancy 
Ovitt. She's one of four 
other instructors whom 
DeGray has recruited to 
staff the various classes 
at REV, which are held every day. Classes 
focus on interval training, uphill rides and 
endurance regimens. 

While SoulCycle and Flywheel charge 
upwards of $30 for a class, at REV a single 
ride is $15; a 50-ride pass costs $450, or $9 
per ride. There’s a 10 percent discount for 
students, teachers and federal employees, 
perhaps reflecting DeGray's recent stints 
in academia and law. 

For now, she’s put those pursuits on 
the back burner. “I know people who 
wake up at age 50 and say, ‘Shoot, I didn’t 
follow what I wanted to do,' or they wait 


until retirement for their hobby,” she says. 
“I just didn’t want to wait that long. I’m 
already in debt with student loans, and I 
thought, I can go into deeper debt and go 
to law school and be unhappy ; or I can go 
into deeper debt and try this and at least be 
happy — broke and happy." 

By the time DeGray tells us there 
are only two songs left in the hour-long 
class, I’m feeling happy, too. I may even 
be hooked, though I 
haven’t pushed myself 
hard enough to get 
the “runner’s high" 
that DeGray swears 
she feels after a tough 
climb or a sprint on the 
bike. 

Hurricane Sandy 
pushed back her of- 
ficial grand opening 
to November 12, but 
DeGray says she timed 
the debut of REV to 
coincide with some of 
the darkest days for 
Vermonters seeking 
fitness options. “It’s 
t for athletes who 
are cross-training; it’s 
great for novices; it’s 
great if you are recov- 
m injury,” she 
says. “You can tailor your 
ride to your individual 
fitness level, yet you have 
the energy of the group 
and the instructor to help 
you get through the class 
and challenge yourself.” 

Beyond fitness, 
DeGray says she hopes 
to see REV become a 
community-building 

people to come here and 
let down their hair, leave 
their stress at the door 

Indeed, as the last lines of David 
Guetta’s remix of “Sweat” blast from the 
stereo, there’s a surprising amount of 
cumulative perspiration, considering the 
30-degree temperature outside. 

“That wasn’t so bad, was it?” DeGray 
asks, beaming. “You guys kicked ass!” ® 
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I n her decades of researching polyg- 
amy, Janet Bennion, a professor of an- 
thropology and sociology at Lyndon 
State College, recalls three times she 
was “courted” by married women. One 
wrote her "love letters.” Another took her 
to a restaurant "to determine whether I 
was wifely material,” Bennion writes in 
her new book. Polygamy in Primetime. 

These women were devout members of 
fundamentalist Mormon sects, not swing- 
ers. Like many examples in Bennion's 
illuminating study, they defy the popular 
perception that the practice of men taking 
multiple wives is solely about the male 
libido. 


with LDS church leaders, who “disfellow- 
shipped" her. And she writes candidly in 
the introduction t oPolygamy in Primetime 
that it also didn’t do wonders for her re- 
lationship with her fi rst husband (“living 
with polygamists is not good for a healthy 
marriage!”). 

But she made new friendships with a 
startling range of polygamous women. 
Most bore little resemblance to the under- 
age brides in prairie dresses familiar from 
news reports about raids on Warren Je, s' 
Fundamentalist Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints (FLDS). Women in the 
large AUB group can and do work outside 
the home, dress as they choose and di- 


Love Plus 

A Vermont prof says polygamy is the 
new marriage-rights frontier 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


Liberal Vermonters have cheered on 
the progress of marriage rights this elec- 
tion season. But what would we say to a 
woman who sought to unite herself in 
matrimony to a man and another woman? 

We might crack jokes about group sex, 
accept such a union as “polyamory,” or 
view it as dangerous to women’s rights 
when associated with a patriarchal reli- 
gion. But whatever we think of polygamy 
in America, Bennion argues, it’s not going 
away anytime soon. And she believes it 
should be legal. 

Bennion, 48, has been researching 
polygamy for two decades. As a master’s 
student in 1989, she moved in with a rural 
Montana colony of the Apostolic United 
Brethren, a fundamentalist Mormon sect 
that still practices plural marriage as in- 
structed by founder Joseph Smith in 1843. 
(The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints [LDS] o' cially renounced po- 
lygamy in 1890.) 

Bennion would go on to publish book- 
length ethnographic studies of the AUB 
and the LeBaron fundamentalist colony in 
Mexico. Her fi eldwork got her in trouble 


vorce when they wish. 

Take Elizabeth Joseph, a journalist 
and lawyer who "relied on her co-wives to 
help her with child care and meal prepa- 
ration.” Or the three suburban wives of 
Rod Williams who shared childcare duties 
so one could earn a business degree while 
another got her master’s in sociology. Or 
the women who, Bennion writes, “would 
often say to me that they felt sorry for 
monogamouswomen who were with their 
husbands all the time.” 

Such modern-style American polyga- 
mist families kept a low profi le until re- 
cently, when two TV shows — HBO’s “Big 
Love" and its reality-show counterpart, 
TLC’s “Sister Wives” — put them in the 
spotlight Meanwhile, in 2010, a Canadian 
court case posed a landmark challenge to 
that nation’s anti-polygamy law (which 
was upheld in November 2011). 

Polygamy in Primetime responds 
to this new visibility with an overview 
of the subject that, despite occasional 
academic language, will appeal to general 
readers seeking more details than the 
soap operatics of “Big Love” can provide. 



Bennion argues provocatively that, just 
as marriage-equality legislation followed 
the advent of nuanced media portrayals of 
gays and lesbians, so “the decriminaliza- 
tion of polygamy will follow the recent 
poly media phenomenon.” 

Of course, there are plenty of rea- 
sons for progressives to question the 
notion that polygamy is part of the “new 

puts it. Mormon plural marriage is tied 
to patriarchy and the o' cial subordina- 
tion of women who have access to the 
privileges of “priesthood” only through 
men (as in mainstream LDS). The practice 
rests on the assumption that all fertile 
women should be breeding, it relies on a 
high female-to-male ratio; and it has led to 
abuses, from the rape of teenagers to the 
mass expulsion of young men who threat- 
ened the ruling patriarchs’ monopoly on 
nubile wives. 

But, as Bennion points out, monogamy 
has sheltered abuses, too. Polygamy, she 
believes, will never be “the prevalent mar- 
riage structure.” Yet it seems to work for 


some, including mainstream LDS women 
who convert to fundamentalist sects seek- 
ing a "good man” they can’t fi nd in the 
regular dating pool — even if diey have to 

We may assume we know why men 
opt for polygamy: Is a guy who maintains 
three wives in connected households 
really that di, erent from a secular serial 
monogamist on his third or fourth family? 
But why would an educated, independent- 
minded woman choose such a situation? 

Bennion is happy to chat about such 
questions from her o' ce at LSC, where 
she’s taught for the past 10 years. Her pre- 
vious job was at Utah Valley University, 
where the high birth rate led to “enor- 
mous” classes, she says. Her two daugh- 
ters are graduating from the University of 
Vermont, and Bennion says she wouldn’t 
want plural marriage for them — or for 
herself. But the anthropologist, who calls 
herself a "gender humanist," is fascinated 
by the “ways that women fi nd surprising 
ascendancies, empowerments, autonomy” 
within fundamentalist cultures, she says. 


JANET BENNION: One reason I \ 
this book was to underscore the 
ability in experience for women in these 


The Mormon church today is very 
mainstream. It's changed many of its 
doctrines to fit an evolving constituency, 
but the priesthood is still firmly in the 
male corner. If you're connected to the 
Mormon community and you’re a liberal 


groups. If you’re in the FLDS, you’re going woman like me, you live for the day when 
to find more restrictions, but even there, women can have the priesthood. Allred 
some women are able to find ways around women use the priesthood covertly to 
them. The Allreds [AUB] have been able bless the children. They actually have 


:o provide women with more venues for 
power, such as hypergamy, or divorcing a 
husband and marrying up. The 
groups vary, and some women 
find that working with other 
women in the home is ben- 
eficial to them. One 
woman described her 


mothers," [who do 
the childcare] so she 
can go find a job in 
the community. They 
have this economical 




twork 


that provides a little 
bit more freedom 
than you might see in 
a monogamous pair 
bond. 


I’ve taken so many 
surveys in my classes, 
asking students, 

“Which parent in 
your home does the 
household work?” Eighty-five percent 
of students say, "Mom does it.” So that 
second shift is hard on the monogamous 
woman. 


JB: The mainstream [church] obviously 
does not recognize [polygamy] as a valid 
form anymore. Still, the mainstream is 
made up of people with ancestors who 
were polygamists. [Both Bennion and Mitt 
Romney have direct forebears who were 
persecuted or prosecuted for polygamy.] 
You can see that there are some sensitivi- 
ties there, especially in an election year. 
Half of my family was for Romney, the 


— 

WE NEED 10 JUST 
STEP BACK, GET 
OFF OUR HIGH 
HORSE, 


e informal venues that give them 
re power than the monogamous main- 
stream woman. 

SD: You mention having a 
"theory that plural marriage 
fosters clandestine 
lesbianism" — 

LDS church doesnt 
condone. 


L 


JANET BENNION 


JB: That’s a new area 
of interest. I think 
women do what they 
need to do without a 
man around. Mormon 
women have done 
this for ages. There 

Utah pioneer days 
who formed a sister- 
hood network and al- 
lowed for lesbian con- 

upset the patriarchal 
framework. I talked 
to at least three women who had formed 
sexual connections to their sister wives 
or to another woman in the community. 
When the husbands found out, they just 
called it a friendship. But for two men to 
get together — that threatens the hyper- 
masculine roles that are the foundation 
for patriarchy. 


JB: I was tempted to leave my husband, 
but I wasn't tempted to join polygamy. I 
grew to love the women. Yet there was 
never that urge [to join them], ’cause I 
knew that I could never tolerate patri- 


other half for Obama. The Romney half arch >’ ever - 1 believe in 311 the nonpatri- 
was saying, “You shouldn’t have that book alchal components of Me 


but 
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Love Plus 



everything that deals with patriarchy, I put 
it out of my life. 

SD: Why should we legalize plural 
marriage? 

JB: We need to just step back, get off our 
high horse, and look at this from a civil 
liberties perspective. If we’re going to pave 
the way for alternative sexuality, why not 
provide liberties for those who choose the 
polygamy form? We hear a lot about the 
abuse cases, but we rarely hear about the 
well-functioning families. As a feminist, I 
say, “Bring it on; let’s legalize it” In that 
way, what you do is you bring the abuses 
into the light. You bring in governmental 
regulating policies that protect second 


[This position is] controversial, that's for 
sure. There are abuses, but to state that 
polygamy is uniformly abusive is just an 
outright lie. It’s a form of bigotry. 

SD: Given the reasons you cite for 
modern single women to choose 
polygamy — access to high-status men. 


emotional and economic support from 
co-wives - is it likely to start taking 
nonreligious forms? 

JB: I think there actually are these kinds of 
families but they are the outliers. Because 
polygamy is such a hard lifestyle, you have 
to have some cultural basis for living it. 
When you sit there thinking about your 
husband having sex with your sister wives, 
you have to have some sort of ideology. 

It doesn’t have to be Mormon. Among 
African-American Muslims and converts 
who are professional women in Detroit 
and Chicago and other areas, you're going 
to find women actually opting for this 
form. Islam allows for four wives for each 
man, so there's an ideological framework. 
They want to opt for a better man, and 
they’d rather share a good man with an- 
other woman than be unmarried without 
the possibility of having children. 

I’m finding also a rationale for polyandry. I 
had an angry man call me recently, and he 
said, “I’m angry at the polygamists because 


they’re hoarding all the women." There 
are a lot of men who might at this point be 
interested in the alpha female. We’re open- 
ing up to new and creative sexual forms 
in order to deal with our socioeconomic 
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Milking It 

Book review: Milk Money: Cash, Cows, and the Death 
of the American Dairy Farm by Kirk Kardashian 


T o Vermonters who have even a tangential 
awareness of the state’s embattled small 
dairy farms, the story of fi fth-generation 
farmer Mike Isham will sound familiar. The 
Isham Family Farm was once one of 14 dairy farms 
lining Oak Hill Road in Williston, Isham says. Like 
their neighbors, his parents fi nally sold their herd 
after years of struggle. Isham now runs the 100-acre 
farm with diversity in mind: His enterprises include 
blueberry picking, sweet corn production, maple 
sugaring, hiking and skiing trails for the public. Not a 
single dairy farm remains on Oak Hill Road. 

The Ishams are not among the case studies in 
Vermont author Kirk Kardashian’s lucidly writ- 
n Milk Money: Cash, Cows, and the Death of the 


the price of milk high. The race to produce was on, 
but the government’s plan was unsustainable: To 
handle the excess, it started storing cheese in caves 
in Utah and Kansas. 

Today, the federal milk-marketing order is tied not 
to regional production costs but to, of all things, the 
volatile Chicago Mercantile Exchange. Meanwhile, 
farmers are at the mercy of fl uctuating grain and fuel 
prices. In such an unpredictable fi nancial environ- 
ment, the way to survive is through economies of 
scale — essentially, adding cows — which means more 
milk and, ironically, lower prices. It’s a system that 
works to squeeze small producers like Kardashian’s 
daycare provider out of the market. 

Meanwhile, 30,000-cow factory farms have 


American Dairy Farm, but the book explains why become commonplace. Milk production has in- 
farms like theirs, with fewer than 500 cows, have a creased exponentially over the last 40 years, even 
hard time breaking even in today’s dairy in- as consumption has steadily declined. And 

dustry. Kardashian, who lives in Woodstock, dairy farmers, who typically work 10 to 14 

writes that he fi rst pondered the issue duringH J N M . M hours a day, receive a galling 15 cents on the 
the recession in 2009. Farmers nationwide dollar for their product, 

were getting paid the lowest price for their In a gripping penultimate chapter, 

product in decades — $12 per hundredweight of milk Kardashian reveals one more invisible hand fi xing 
— when they were investing $18 per hundredweight prices: Dean Foods, which colluded with Dairy 


;o produce it. Kardashian could see the e° ect of this 
on the dairy farm down the road, where he dropped 
o° his daughter every morning. The couple who 
owned the 75-cow operation had started a daycare 
because milk wasn’t keeping them afl oat. 

“I wondered how it could be that such honest, 
hardworking people could produce a nutritious food 
almost everyone consumes, and do it well, yet lose 
money,” Kardashian writes. 

Answering that question entails untangling wildly workers in California’s San Joaquin Valley, home I 
convoluted fi nancial and regulatory issues, and doing many huge factory farms and, as a result, the coun' 
so constitutes the heart of this remarkable fi rst book, try’s most polluted air corridor. He traces dairy’s 
Kardashian is well-positioned to deliver an author!- e° ects on water quality in Lake Michigan, as well 
e explanation of the mess. A lawyer who prac- summarizing the legal status of Lake Champlai 


Farmers of America to monopolize the nation’s pro- 
cessing plants over the last decade. Their deals are 
now being exposed and challenged in court. 

Milk Money is a valiant attempt to cover a national 
industry in 250 pages. Kardashian interviews a range 
of Vermont farmers (with names changed), includ- 
ing one dual-income couple who are barely surviving 
and a seventh-generation dairyman who has called 
it quits. But he also speaks with Mexican migrant 


ticed real-estate and land-use law for fi ve years, he 
now works in the communications o" ce of the Tuck 
School of Business at Dartmouth College. Between 
2007 and 2010, Kardashian wrote a number of well- 
researched articles on the dairy industry (among 
other subjects) for Seven Days. 

To elucidate the problem, Kardashian goes back ii 


mitigation plan, a story that will be familiar to 
Vermonters who have been keeping up with local 
agricultural issues. 

Kardashian puts the industry in historical per- 
spective, too. He traces the philosophy of animal 
rights back to Immanuel Kant; American dairy farm- 
ing back to its colonial days; and dairy cows them- 


time to trace how milk prices fi rst came under federal selves back to their Miocene ancestors. While those 


regulation through the 1937 Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, which helped establish a minimum 
price processors could pay farmers for their milk. 
Next came the 1949 Agricultural Act, which estab- 
lished a price support — that is, a guarantee that the 
government would buy up farmers’ surplus to keep 


tangents may sound a bit arcane and unnecessary, 
Kardashian’s recaps are witty and economical. 

He might have exercised more scholarly diligence 
in his citations, however, which are alarmingly few. 
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Two chapters have none at all, though 
they contain a wealth of legal histories 
and statistics, the sources for which 
it would be helpful to know. And his 
chapter on animal cruelty won't pla- 
cate the more zealous animal-rights 
activists, partly because Kardashian 
hopes small farmers can continue to 
make a living from a centuries-old 
practice. This in spite of the host of 
disturbing facts he examines about the 
process of shaping an animal solely 
to produce milk — including the rev- 
elation that the industry’s preference 
for Holsteins has rendered the breed 
inbred and chronically lame. 

Kardashian’s legal expertise pro- 
vides the book's most stunning in- 
sights, particularly when he translates 
for a lay public the 
impact of govern- 
ments’ decisions on 
the dairy industry. In 
his chapter on dairy 
workers, for example, 
he reveals that the 
North American Free 
Trade Agreement 
included provisions 
forcing Mexico 
eliminate its subsi- 
dies for small farms 
(while the U.S.’ were 
maintained) and put 
its communal farm- 
ing land up for pri- 
vate sale. No wonder 
Mexican farmers 
ended up in droves 
north of the border. 

Kardashian does 
propose a solution to 
the dairy industry’s 
madness in Milk Money, but it is not, 
surprisingly, organic farms, which 
have had to industrialize to survive just 
as nonorganic ones have. Kardashian’s 
model dairy operation is not even a 
Vermont enterprise, but an upstate 
New York cooperative called Hudson 
Valley Fresh, started by a wealthy re- 
tired surgeon who figured out that an 
excellent local product with the right 
branding could turn the price tide in 
farmers’ favors. Partly because HVF 
has an exclusive relationship with its 
processor, its member farmers weath- 
ered the recession and now receive 40 


cents on the dollar for their product, 
rather than 15. 

Whether the HVF model is re- 
producible throughout die industry 
is doubtful; Kardashian provides a 
list of factors that have allowed it to 
thrive, including "access to the New 
York Metro Area, which is chock- 
full of educated people with some 
money.” But Vermont has at least one 
parallel success story that Kardashian 
doesn’t mention: Monument Farms 
Dairy in Weybridge, which supplies 
Middlebury College and other local 
clients, and four years ago added 
Vermont Co-op Milk to its labels. 

Monument Farms produces milk 
through a system of vertical integra- 
tion: It grows some of its own feed, 
pastures its calves, 
and processes and 
packages its own milk. 
That means the farm 
can base its prices on 
die cost of production 
rather than on the 
monthly milk price set 
by the government. 
Monument Farms is 
one of only three pro- 
cessors in Vermont, 
along with Strafford 
Organic Creamery 

and Thomas Dairy in 
Rutland (which sold 

now processes other 
local farms’ milk). 

By processing 

their own milk, dairy 
farmers take a step 
toward survival, but 
Kardashian ultimately 
argues in Milk Money that such op- 
erational changes won't suffice. What 
matters is whether consumers are 
willing to pay a price for milk that 
actually reflects the work taken to 
produce it. "Consumption is akin to 
voting,’’ Kardashian writes. “Changing 
the system might be as easy as chang- 
ing your vote.”® 



Hampshire Press, 253 pages. $27.95. 
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Camp Counsel 

Theater review: Return of the Moose by ai ex Brow n 


H ere’s a show that’s right in 

season. The Plainfield Little 
Theatre is presenting a new 
work by local playwright 
and director Tom Blachly at Goddard’s 
Haybarn Theatre. Return of the Moose 
is set in a hunting camp during deer 
season, so fall is the perfect time to stage 
it, and see it. The time may be right, 
but the show would benefit from some 
revision if it’s to hit the heights of farce 
Blachly intended. 

Red (Ron Lay-Sleeper) owns a deer 
camp deep in the woods. For him, it’s 
perfection, with the bunk beds just so, 
a cook stove for comfort and a record 
of each deer season’s participants. It 
even smells right, and its rough hewn 
simplicity makes the camp an ideal 
escape from daily life. Red’s friends 
Frenchy (Wally Malley) and Hal 
(Russ Brown) tromp up with him for a 
weekend of hunting, bringing along a 
newcomer - Hal’s son. Junior (Vince 
Broderick). A fifth hunter is late getting 

Red maybe the host, but Hal is 
the loudmouth leader of the group. 


He swaggers in with ideas about how 
everything must be done, swills the 
most beer and roughs up his son when 
he doesn’t fall right in line. Junior is at 
a loss. He acquired his limited hunting 
experience as a youngster and has 
nothing in common with these veteran 
hunters or, for that matter, with his own 


These are men who know 



father. As for Frenchy, he doesn’t want 
to ruffle any feathers but has a loathing 
of being confined in the camp with 
nothing to do. 

This setting is promising, requiring 
only a trigger to place the four men in 
conflict and develop their relationships. 
Blachly attempts to provide one in the 


form of a moose that appears at the 
door of the cabin. The story calls for 
the four men to consider themselves 
prisoners, regarding the moose as an 
insurmountable menace. 

A true deer hunter might not find a 
visiting moose much of an obstacle, but 
these characters respond with twitchy 
fear (Frenchy and Junior), unfocused 
rage (Hal) and glum frustration (Red). 
Blachly has written a comedy, so we 
can accept the dilemma as paralyzing 
as long as the characters command our 
attention with their outsize reactions. 

The problem is, there are only so 
many variations on the theme of not 
having an answer to Frenchy’s wail of 
“What do we do now?" The actors are 
left to repeat themselves, and the play 
stalls until some serious drinking lowers 

that the two have demonstrated all 
through the play. It features some fine 
acting by Brown, whose physicality as 
a drunk is impressive and powerful. 
Broderick likewise digs deep, but can’t 
quite catapult his character from comedy 


to tragedy in the narrow confines of the 

Lay-Sleeper has a nice gravity in his 
role, while Malley hits his comic notes 
by keeping his character oblivious to his 
own shortcomings. Dix (Drew Sy), the 
latecomer, provides the play’s second- 
act twist. Sy’s performance includes a 
rhapsodic turn recounting his hunting 

The play calls for tight ensemble 
acting. These are men who know how to 
express their bond through disparaging 
remarks, so the rhythms must be just 
right — a missed beat makes them 
sound either too sharp or too sweet. 

On opening night, there were still some 
rough edges to the repartee. If the actors 
can tighten it up, the play will reveal 
more in the relationships. 

Directing his own script, Blachly 
doesn’t have the benefit of a collaborator, 
but the experience of working with die 
actors may help him fine-tune his work. 
There’s an excellent scene in which he 
demonstrates the economy that great 
comic writing requires. It’s brief, it’s 
brilliant, and it gets a lot of laughs. 
Unfortunately, he follows it with another 
scene that repeats the same gag rather 
than building on it. Blachly wants to 
show the passage of time, but repetition 
blunts the impact of the joke instead 
of amplifying it. Some sharp editing 
and stronger character development 
could fill the play’s great setting with an 
equally great story. 

Joe John created a nicely detailed 
set that evokes the rough-and-tumble 
nature of deer camp. The lighting 
design is bright, as comedy tends to 
require, though that undercuts the dark- 
cabin-in-the-woods feeling. Props and 
costumes add a nice note of Vermont 
realism, and one forgives the lack of 
fidelity in some of the hunting rifles. 

Spurred by a setting of great local 
interest and the actors’ enthusiasm 
for the project, Friday’s audience was 
quickly engaged in the play and eager 
to laugh. Watching!? eturn of the Moose, 
it’s easy to root for a local playwright, 
director and actors as they work to 
improve their craft. And it’s fun to peek 
inside the kind of place where so many 
V ermonters spend long nights each 
November. But the play doesn’t realize 
its full potential to reveal the foibles, 
fellowship and conflicts of men confined 
to a cabin in the woods. © 
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The Earthiest Roast 

A gourmet meal is cooked in compost 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


■ t's this odd mix of ammonia 
I and deliciousness,” Suzanne 
I Podhaizer observes as she 

■ uncoils a foil-wrapped fi let 
of branzino and sni° s. Once its foil is 
discarded, however, all that remains is 
an unmistakable briny fragrance. 

It’s a welcome aroma on this 
sharp, breezy November day, when 
fresh snow veils the ground. We’re 
not in Podhaizer’s kitchen at Salt, her 

“worm parlor” at Hardwick’s Highfi elds 
Center for Composting. Outside, wisps 
of steam curl up from towering compost 
piles as if the piles were exhaling into 
the chilly air. It’s inside one of these piles 
— where the internal temperature is 
scorching— that this fi sh just underwent 
a long, slow roast. 

Far from static piles of dirt, the 
bumpy mounds at Highfi elds obscure 
a frenzy of microbial activity. Twice a 
week, as truckloads of food scraps arrive 
here, the sta° doses the piles with bark, 
manure and other compounds. Armies 
of microscopic bacteria get to work 
breaking down the food: cold noodles, 
banana peels, all kinds of biodegradable 
casto" s from restaurants, hospitals and 
schools. In the process, the bacteria 
generate heat — so much that the depths 
of the largest, freshest compost heaps 
regularly reach 140, ISO or 160 degrees. 

For Tom Gilbert, Highfi elds’ 
executive director, it’s a bummer to 
watch that heat wisp into the air. 

After all, Highfi elds’ motto is “close 
the loop,” and its sta° travels the state 
helping communities set up their own 
composting programs to minimize 
waste. Capturing the heat from 
decomposition seems imperative. 

For years, the company has 
experimented with designs to recover 
this energy, which can equal 1.5 
million BTUs per day at Highfields. 



Other composting companies already 
use the methods of Frenchman Jean 
Pain, who pioneered a mound system 
in the 1970s that can heat small 
spaces such as greenhouses. At the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill, a system called 
“the green machine” uses heat 
generated by manure to warm the 
cheese-production facility. But at 
Highfields, the staff wants to create 


THERE IS SO MUCH MORE 
THATCOMPOSTDOES 

THAN RETURN NUTRIENTS 
TO IKE SOIL 

TOM GILBERT 

systems that would make it easier and 
cheaper to capture heat, possibly on a 
larger scale. 

The company has begun a $40,000 
Kickstarter campaign to fund its 
Compost Heat Recovery System. By late 
November, Gilbert hopes to have raised 
enough cash to fund recovery prototypes 
that will heat Highfi elds’ o, ces and 
outbuildings. After that, he would like 
to provide the most successful plans as 
open-source designs. 

To illustrate just how much heat 
compost generates, as well as to connect 
Highfi elds’ work to the food system. 


Gilbert invited a Seven Days food writer to 
eat a gourmet meal cooked in the pile by 
Podhaizer, die paper’s former food editor. 

Podhaizer’s practices in her 
restaurant and at home exemplify how 
composting should work: She sends 
Salt’s food waste to Highfi elds, then uses 
Highfi elds’ compost that she helped 
create to fertilize the plants she grows 
for Salt’s menu. “Sometimes we see 
hints of mussel shells in the compost and 

she says. 

For years, Gilbert and others 
at Highfields have tinkered with 
“compost cooking,” successfully 
heating cans of soup or leftovers in 
the pile. He wondered how it might 
work for a chef. “Cooking in compost 
is a great way to communicate the 
heating potential of the technology, 
to help people make these direct 
connections,” Gilbert says. Podhaizer’s 
interest was piqued. 

So, a few weeks ago, she traveled to 
Hardwick for a test run, and the pair 
buried a variety of foods. Podhaizer 
says she was impressed that the pile 
proved to be its own kind of oven. 
“What’s interesting to me is its 
similarity to sous- vide,” she observes, 
referring to the slow-cook method of 
submerging food packets in hot water. 
“This is usinga di° erent medium to get 
the same e° ect." 

Reading through Highfi elds’ 
Kickstarter pitch — which includes 
a video of environmental activist Bill 
McKibben extolling its virtues — one 
might be convinced compost could save 
the world. “There is so much more that 
compost does than return nutrients 
to the soil,” says Gilbert, who can wax 
philosophical about every aspect of the 
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Am I Blue? 


“Serious Pizza. Humble Food. No Bull." Or so proclaims 
the newly installed window decal of the blue stone at 
15 Stowe Street in Waterbury. Diners will be able to see 
if owners chris fish and Vincent petrarca can live up to 
that promise on November 26, when they celebrate the 
50-seat restaurant's grand opening. 

Fish says those especially eager for a taste may get 
one earlier, even if they’re not on the guest list for a 

only soft openings. “We 
may find by Thursday 
of [the preceding] 
week that we’re 100 
percent ready to go, but 
we don't want to put 
something out there 
that won’t come 100 
percent to fruition,” he 

Though Waterbury 
is developing a reputa- 
tion as a beer drinker’s 
mecca, Fish says he 
prefers to keep his 
drink menu to a few carefully selected craft brews. 'We 
want to be known for the hand-tossed pizza rather than 
being a beer destination,” he says. 

Chef Petrarca is joined in the kitchen by his longtime 
sous-chef at positive pie in Montpelier, sam boyd. The 
team will specialize in New York-style pies topped with 
long-cooked, high-quality meats, including bourbon- 
braised pork and smoked chicken. Vegetarians will 
have enticing options, too, including the Stump Jumper, 
which features roasted garlic, Vermont goat cheese, 
basil and Fontina, plus an array of mushrooms: button, 
crimini, shiitake and oyster. 

Once the kitchen gets rolling, Petrarca says he plans 
to add house charcuterie to the mix, including his own 
sausages to top pies. Blackboards will announce daily 
pizza specials. 

Diners may want to leave room for dessert, includ- 
ing Sweet Cinnamon Knots with maple sour cream, 
and flourless chocolate cake with burnt oranges and 
caramel sauce. 



Healthy Buzz 

JUICE BAR MOVES INSIDE 
After months of slinging 
fresh juices on Burlington’s 
Bank Street, steph steeves 
and mike winters have moved 
inside for the winter. Their 
juice bar now holds court 
just inside the Church Street 
doors of the Burlington 
Town Center — and just 

outside STARBUCKS COFFEE 
COMPANY. 

The placement comes 
with the opportunity to 
take on the coffee Goliath, 
Winters says. For the frigid 
months, the pair is offer- 
ing powerful, ground, raw 
coffee beans, which they call 

supplement to their 

Winters says the 
fine, light-green 
powder preserves 
much of the caffeine 
lost during the brew- 
ing process, solving 
the conundrum of 
those who feel torn 
between their morn- 
ing juice and their 
morning coffee. “The 
body high is longer, 
and there is less of a 
crash. It has all of the 
caffeine you need or 
want,” he says of the 
beans, which he and 
Steeves purchase 
from UNCOMMON 
GROUNDS. 

To approximate the 
coffee experience even more 
closely, Steeves and Winters 
can add the powder to their 
new roster of hot drinks: 
a Hot Ginger Pear Cider 
with fresh ginger and local 
pear and apple juices; and a 
Chocolate Apple — a juiced 
Champlain Orchards apple 
blended with ginger and raw 
chocolate from Holy Cacao. 

Steeves and Winters had 
to abandon their solar- 
powered stand for a mall 
kiosk, which they'll run 
seven days a week for the 
next five months — until, 


Winters hopes, they can 
take over a brick-and-mortar 
space downtown. “That will 
be the next step,” he says. 


Taking 
the Cake 

CUPP'S BAKER PROMOTES 
NATIONAL TV DEBUT 
“On Episode 1, there’s 
drama," says gretel-ann 
fischer, co-owner and baker 
at cupp's in Winooski. She’s 
talking about season three 
of TLC’s “Next Great Baker," 
which premieres November 
26 at 9 p.m. Fischer is one of 
13 contestants who lived in a 
Jersey City hotel earlier this 


fall, competing for $100,000, 
a feature in Redbook and “a 
chance to work side-by-side 
with Buddy [Valastro, of 
TLC’s “Cake Boss"] and his 
team at Carlo's Bakery.” 

Fischer says that, while 
many contestants auditioned, 
producers recruited her to 
join the show. Once in New 
Jersey, Fischer and her 
rivals competed in what she 
describes as “‘The Amazing 
Race’ for cake decorators.” 
During 20-hour days, the 
competitors squared off 
in “Baker’s Challenges," 


which tested their pastry 
skills, before embarking on 
the elimination challenges, 
which involved decorating 
cakes at least four feet high. 

Though Fischer can’t yet 
reveal any of the desserts 
she prepared, she’ll appear 
on WCAX’s “The :30” at 
5:30 p.m. on November 
27 to discuss the previous 
night's show. The treat she 
prepared on that episode will 
be on special at Cupp’s until 
the following week’s show. 


when Fischer's next “Baker’s 
Challenge” dessert will take 
its place. 

When she’s asked how 
many weeks this arrange- 
ment might last, the baker’s 
voice takes on a secretive, 
plummy tone. “It was fun” is 
all she’ll share regarding her 
longevity in the competition. 

For now, Fischer is 
focusing on preparing 
holiday desserts at Cupp’s. 




$27 Three Course 
Dinner for Two! 


Sunday-Tuesday, 3pm - CL 
Call, email or ask at 
the counter for details. 


Come on Down! 

Every Wednesday 
on the Waterfront: 

Josh Panda 7-9PM 

60 Lake St., Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 


www.skinnypancake.com 



Maple Pumpkin Tart 



Panadero 

RAKERY 

•^■“^Burlington, VT 
197 North Winooski Avenue 

802.863.8278 

www.panaderobakery.com 
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Book your 

holiday 

parly 

space great for 
fund raisers, 
rehearsal dinners, 
team banquets, 

% corporate meetings 

bevo =. 

catering ^4--^. 70 Roosevelt Hwy Colchestf 

'' * 802.448.3230 bevovt.coi 


— 70 Roosevelt Hwy Colchester 
— ' 802.448.3230 bevovt.com 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY 5:30-1 1 :00 


JRAPAV, 

frank: 


I 1 3 West Center Sc.. Winooski 

' Mon-Sat 1 1 am- 1 0pm 

Sunday 4pm-9pm 

i call 863-TOGO for delivery 


2$sm> 


M-Sa 8-8 / Su 8-7 / Shelburne Village / 985-8520 / shelbumesupermarket.ee 


We’ll be open 
on Thanksgiving 
8 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
for your convenience. 



The Earthiest Roast 1( p. 50 


It's true. Over nine months, the 
tons of food scraps that arrive here 
are alchemized into a potent cocktail 
of nutrients. By controlling what is 
added to the piles, the company can 
engineer the compost to do serious 
work, such as bolster soil and fight plant 
diseases. "Around here, growers really 
struggle with Rhizoctonia," says Gilbert, 
referring to a fungus that can kill crops. 
Feeding hardwood bark to the piles 
creates compounds that counter the 
fungus, at least in containers. 


at around 10 a.m. with a floppy filet of 
branzino, a few scallops, a sliced head 
of radicchio, garlic, minced red peppers 
and boil-in-the-bag rice. 

She wrapped most of the food 
tightly in foil and buried it near the 
top of one of the piles, about 14 inches 
deep. Gilbert then set up metal gauges 
so they could monitor the temperature, 
which was about 170 degrees when 
they began. 

After my arrival at about 2 p.m., 
Gilbert and Podhaizer trek back up the 



THE FISH’S OILS ARE AS CONCENTRATED AND AROMATIC 
AS THEYWOULD BE AFTER A LONG ROAST; 

THE RADICCHIO HAS AN ALMOST SMOKY CHARACTER, AS IE ITTOOK ON 
SOME OF THE PERSONALITY OF THE "TERROIR" WHERE IT COOKED. 


Many of the food scraps that arrive 
at Highfields are initially blended with 
bark, manure and other nutrients, then 
arranged in 20-foot-high, chocolate- 
colored, aerated piles that “cook" for a 
month or so. This is when they generate 
the most heat. Next door to the piles, 
inside the “worm parlor,” hundreds of 
thousands of wriggling earthworms in a 
compost-filled trough munch on scraps 
and create from them nutrient-dense 
vermicompost. We’ll be munching 
alongside them. 

H eat is one of compost’s sexier by- 
products, and we aren’t wasting it 
on a throwaway meal. On the morning 
of our lunch date, Podhaizer arrived 


warm, squishy pile to recover the food. 
Steam swirls as Gilbert digs into the pile 
with a shovel, pulling out foil packets 
one by one like long-lost treasure. 

A handful of compost is hot to the 
touch. Hot enough, apparently, to slow 
cook a fish filet. “This is done,” declares 
Podhaizer before spiriting the food 

There she unwraps each parcel 
slowly, revealing well-roasted radicchio, 
faintly roasted garlic and — though 
Podhaizer had her doubts — totally 
cooked rice. 

The ribbons of radicchio are 
“hot enough to make my fingers 
uncomfortable," Podhaizer notes. Once 
they cool slightly, she tosses them with 
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Apple-cranberry crostati, 
chocolate-caramel-toffee 
cheesecake and “really cute 
cake pops: little pilgrims and 
turkeys and cornucopias” 
are among the selections. 
Whether any of them will 

remains to be seen — and 


Fresh Start 

WHAT WILL REPLACE A 
POPULAR BURLINGTON 
MARKET? 

For the last few months, 
customers who noticed the 
dwindling inventory at the 

CHEESE OUTLET/FRESH MARKET 

on Burlington's Pine Street 
may have wondered if it was 
an omen. Last Monday, the 
answer came: Despite a stack 
of fresh bread on the front 
stoop, the locked door bore a 
“closed for inventory" sign. 
Rumors swirled about the 
market's permanent closure. 

Fresh Market is indeed 
down for the count. The busy 
deli and bakery had been 
“discreetly” for sale for a few 
weeks before owners Robert 
lichorwic and Deborah jones 
decided to call it quits, ac- 
cording to TONY BLAKE of V/T 
Commercial, the building’s 
real-estate agent. (Several 


calls to Lichorwic were not 
returned.) 

Blake says the 
4800-square-foot space — 
which started life as a broom 
factory — has hosted a steady 
succession of food businesses 
since the early 1990s, and 
that is unlikely to change. 

He expects it to be snapped 
up soon, saying, “There’s a 
number of very interested 
and qualified parties.” 

A spokeswoman for 
Unsworth Properties, the 
building’s owner, says the 
company is working with 
Lichorwic and Jones to 
sell off the rest of their 
inventory. In the Seven Days 
offices, we'll especially miss 
Freshie's gooey chocolate- 
chip cookies, which helped 
sustain us through many a 
production cycle. 


Rusty Business 

SALE OF STOWE BAR STUMBLES 
The deal that was seven 
years in the making may 
not come to fruition. Seven 
Days reported last month 
that KIM KAUFMAN and JIM 
goldsmith, owners of the 
blue donkey in Stowe, would 
purchase the rusty nail bar 
& grille. But, according to 


DARROW H. Mansfield, director 
of the couple’s company, big 
builders, llc, “The transfer 

currently the owners at 
this point and it does not 
appear we will be anytime 
soon ... I suspect there will 
be litigation of some sort, 
and then ultimately that will 
determine the outcome of 
the contract.” 

Current Rusty Nail 
owner stan swierzewski, 
a Massachusetts urolo- 
gist, could not be reached 

this story. According to 

by the Stowe Reporter, 
Swierzewski's corporation, 
ksk properties, owes the town 
$27,000 in back taxes, and 
Stowe has a lien on the prop- 
erty for unpaid sewer fees. 


Both factors prevented BIG 
Builders from closing on the 
property. Mansfield says that 
even if Swierzewski clears up 
the debts, the sale will come 
too late for his company to 
capitalize on the restaurant’s 
busy Thanksgiving season. 
That could change the value 
of the purchase, for which 
BIG Builders is currently $1.5 
million in escrow. 

In the meantime, the 
Rusty Nail remains open. 


though it's currently taking 
a stick-season break. Stay 




walnuts and crumbles of Bayley Hazen 
Blue, and then drizzles them with 
extra-virgin olive oil and aged balsamic 
vinegar. 

After she spoons the roasted 
red pepper and garlic atop the rice, 
Podhaizer adds a generous block of 
butter and a sprinkle of Okinawan salt. 
She dots an olive-and-parsley compound 
butter on the fish. 

We take our places at a fully set table 
on the gravel of the worm parlor. Gilbert 
lights candles and opens a bottle of Lincoln 
Peak Vineyard La Crescent, and we tuck 
into the meal along with Alex Utevsky, 
Highfields’ compost site manager; and 
Julian Post, an AmeriCorps worker. 

The meal is thoroughly cooked, 
earthy and satisfying. The fish's oils are 


as concentrated and aromatic as they 
would be after a long roast; the radicchio 
has an almost smoky character, as if 
it took on some of the personality of 
the “terroir” where it cooked. And the 
Arborio rice, though mushy, is a garlicky, 
buttery treat. 

No doubt our scraps will go back 
into the system. As Gilbert sees it, soil 
nutrition is finite, and “closing the 
loop” isn’t just a feel-good measure. 
“In Vermont, we really have this soft, 
middle-class idea of things working out. 
We really need to think through inputs 
to that system. We need to get serious, 
resource-wise, about the inputs needed 

Earlier this year, Vermont passed 
Act 148, which will require Vermonters 


to compost all their food scraps by 
2020. Gilbert hopes that, even before 
then, more people will recognize the 
tremendous impact even the smallest 
decision — such as throwing away coffee 
grounds — can have on the landscape. 

“When you stand between the 
garbage bin and the compost bin, you’re 
faced with a decision,” he says. “Will 
your scraps go into a landfill, becoming 
greenhouse gases, or to an industrial 
agriculture system? Compost is a tool, 
one that has a lot of leverage.” 

Clearly. The worms are pooping out 
nutrients a few feet away, and we diners 
are sated from food cooked with nothing 
more than the heat of decomposing 
matter. Compost is messy, yes, but it 
seems almost magical. ® 


“BEST JAPANESE DINING” 
SAVEUR MAGAZINE 



&AK 6AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 

1 1 2 lake Street 
Burlington 

862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM 1 1 AM 


Chef-owned and operated. 
Largest downtown parking lot 



Jon & Lucie 
Invite You. 


Romantic Dining V Casual Atmosphere 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 
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Family Fusion 

Taj-E-India Catering & Take Out, White River Junction by alice levitt 



M ost of us have to choose 
between Indian and 
Chinese takeout. In White 
River Junction, you can get 
both at once — in the same dish. 

At Taj-E-India Catering & Take Out, 
which opened in February, Bakhtawar 
Singh cooks up both his native Indian 
and Indo-Chinese fare. Not far from Exit 
12 on 1-91, the Singh family leaves its back 
door open for orders from noon to 8 p.m. 
every day. While most customers simply 
come seeking Indian food in an area not 
known for rich subcontinental cuisine, 
it’s the Indo-Chinese offerings that 
make Taj-E-India unique in Vermont 
Singh's fusion belongs to a long 
cultural tradition: Practically anywhere 
you travel on the planet you will find 
Chinese food adapted to suit local tastes. 
In Puerto Rico, French fries are mixed 
with fried rice and sauteed chicken or 
shrimp. Americans will recognize kara- 
age and gyoza, Japanese blends of native 
and Chinese cuisine. 

Not all fusion works, of course; 
plenty of Asian restaurants that serve 
multiple cuisines end up doing none of 
them well. But the stars seem to align 
for the ascending Indo-Chinese food, 
first popularized in the city of Kolkata. 
To grasp the two cuisines’ compatibility, 
you need only to compare the heat of 
Szechuan food to an Indian vindaloo, 
or the aromatic mix of spices in garam 
masala to Chinese five-spice powder. 

Guests at Taj-E-India may get a whiff 
of those scents as they wait for their food 
orders on the silk fainting couch in what 
was once Singh’s eldest child’s bedroom. 
When she left for college, he converted 
it into what feels like an exotic dentist's 
waiting area. Customers watch Indian 
music videos or movies on a flat-screen 
TV as they await their meals. 

Meanwhile, just past the family’s 
home kitchen, Singh labors in his 
professional cooking space. An 
industrial-size saucepot bubbles with 
saag while he threads skewers of 
marinated chicken into the metal-girded 
clay tandoor to cook at close to 900 
degrees. 

A chef in India, Singh came to the 
United States nine years ago on a work 
visa that allowed him to cook at his 
sister’s restaurant, Jewel of India in 
Hanover, N.H. He wanted to escape 


the crime in his native Punjab and 
improve his children’s prospects. “Our 
parents’ motivation was to give us a 
better education. Better future, better 
jobs,” says Singh’s 16-year-old son, 


Interjit S 

lingh, referr 

ing to himself, 

his older 

sister and 

his 10-year-old 

brother. 



“They 

are all good 

in their studies. 

and we i 

are happy,” 

says Bakhtawar 

Singh, wh 

ose English i. 

s fluent, if a little 


tentative. Interjit helps his father by 
answering phones and taking orders 
when he’s not at school. 

At the beginning of 2010, two years 
before Singh opened Taj-E-India, 
another of his sisters moved to New 
York. To help her and her husband 
make the transition and learn English, 
Singh left his wife and kids in White 


River Junction and moved in with his 
extended family. 

Following an abortive three months 
as a commercial trucker, he got a job 
cooking at Dimple’s Bombay Talk in 
Iselin, N.J., one of a growing number of 
Indo-Chinese restaurants in the Tri- 
State area. “We are making these dishes 
with our style — Indian style, little bit 
different taste," Singh says. “I don’t know 
how the Chinese people cook what we 
cook; we cook it our way.” 

Indo-Chinese cuisine makes for 
fascinating ethnographic study. While 
most American Chinese food is adapted 
from Hunan and Cantonese cuisines, 
Indians lean most heavily on dishes from 
the southeastern Chinese Hakka ethnic 
group. These are sweet, savory and 
decidedly meaty, posing difficulties for 


food 


many Hindus, Jains and even some sects 
of Sikhs. While many Indians, including 
the Singhs, consume meat, the most 
popular Indo-Hakka dishes replace 
chicken or duck with homemade paneer 
cheese or vegetables. 

At Taj-E-India, Singh offers 
several dishes in both saucy and "dry” 
iterations. Dry paneer chili is served 
in a spicy, cherry-red paste with cubes 
of peppers and onion. A slightly sweet, 
almost fruity top note gives way to 
aromatic, cinnamon-spiked garam 
masala. It's followed by a wallop of 
spice that, while fiery, never approaches 
a level of discomfort. The “wet" version 
of the dish is the same, but sits in a 
soy-based gravy. Another dish that 
follows this pattern 
is Gobi Mancharian, 
featuring cauliflower 
fritters in place of the 
more traditional Chinese 
chicken in both the 
and dry versions. 

Despite the presence 
of such exotic dishes, 
not all of Taj-E-India’s 
Chinese choices will 
taste foreign to Vermont 
diners. Singh’s Hakka 
noodles are a satisfyingly 
oily, umami take on familiar veggie lo 
mein. The only difference is a subtle 
heat that builds at the back of the throat 
with each slippery bite. 

In Interjit Singh’s view, the Indo- 
Chinese dishes “taste pretty damn 
good,” but that doesn’t mean they’re 
what attracts most of his dad's clientele. 
Bakhtawar Singh says he thinks White 
River residents are more likely to 
head to nearby China Moon buffet 
for Chinese food. When they come to 
his place, he says, “The Indian food is 
definitely higher on the priority list." 

And not just among locals. Recently, 
one Burlington woman tried Taj-E-India 
while visiting family in the Upper Valley 
and ended up bringing an additional $90 
worth of food home with her. 

Singh’s saag paneer, one of his 
personal favorites, is particularly 
worthy of a trip. Though big chunks 
of homemade cheese aren’t browned 
before stewing, they retain a pleasing 
bounce. The spinach sauce itself is 
creamy and studded with cumin seeds. 
Just a whisper of heat in the homey dish 
warms the palate. 

One factor contributing to the 
natural, clean flavor of the dish is a 
careful hand with salt, the chef explains. 
“I try to limit salt," Singh says. “If your 
dishes are hot, then you need little bit 
more salt to get a good taste. If your dish 


is mild, it makes sense that a lot of salt in 
it makes bad taste.” 

The heat of the dish is up to the 
customer. Every curry is available 
mild, medium or spicy, but Singh puts 
a ceiling on the number of chiles he’ll 
pack into an American’s stew. “We don’t 
want to hurt people," he says. “Some 
people will say, ‘However much [spice] 
you can make.’ I say, ‘I cannot do that. 
You can’t eat that.’” 

Singh says he looks out for customers 
another way: by using olive oil to saute 
his food, rather than less healthy but 
more common vegetable or peanut oil. 
A lush hint of olive flavor blends with 
ginger and garlic in most of his dishes, 
both Indian and Chinese. 

Happy diners are 
repaying Singh with 
great word of mouth. 
When the take-out 

eatery first opened, 

Singh says, he took out a 
pair of ads in the Valley 
News. While he wasn’t 
satisfied with their yield, 
business boomed before 
long without the benefit 
of print. On a recent 
Thursday, Taj-E-India 
got about five phone 
orders just between 2 and 3:30 p.m. 
Each time, chaos erupted in the home as 
Singh or his sons ran for the phone. 

Singh’s father was in the hospital with 
pneumonia that day, and the chef and 
his wife were trying to get on with the 
business of running a restaurant while 
raising a busy teen and a 10-year-old. 

The Singh kids don't just help take 
orders: They’re an ideal test market. 
“My sons, they act like American people, 
and they eat what American people like 
to eat," Singh explains. “I tell them, 1 
made the dish, and if you like, a lot of 
people will like.” He consults his own 
palate, as well; every dish, he says, needs 
approval from both his Indian tastes and 
his sons’ Americanized ones. 

When he moved to the States, Singh 
says, he never imagined he would make 
so many American friends — and gain 
so many fans. “People say, ‘Your food is 
best in Vermont,”’ he says. “Some nice 
words. We’re very happy to hear from 

“People nice here,” Singh adds of his 
neighbors. “If you are nice, then people's 
nice — that depends on you.” Maybe 
being nice is part of it, but spicing up the 
lives of locals surely can’t hurt. ® 


B Taj-E-India Catering & Take Out 13 
Lower Hyde Park. White River 


WE ARE MAKING 
THESE DISHES 


BAKHTAWAR SINGH 




RIGHTS DEALS 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Massaman Red Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken & Ribs $ 1 0 
Live Bluegrass 6-8pm 


E Sunday-Thursday 

$3 Draughts 
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15 Center St., Burlington 
s dailyplanet15.com • 862-9647 
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We have local produce and dairy 
for your holiday meals! 

Qk 


cranberries 
winter squash 
carrots 
beets 
turnips 
parsnips 
kohlrabi 
rutabaga 
cabbage 
apples 

brussels sprouts 
garlic 
celeriac 


butter 

eggs 

half & half 
heavy cream 
artisan cheese 
mascarpone 
creme fraiche 
ricotta 
feta 
yogurt 
cheddar 
mozzarella 
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committed to financial success - 


comedy 

"Whose Line Is It Anyway?"-stylc games in an 
encouraging environment. Spark Arts, Burlington. 
8*10 p.m. S7 suggested donation. Info. 373-4703. 
r on Whit E: This cigar-smoking, scotch-drinking 

gifted storytelling. Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 7 
p.m. S44.S0-75.50. Info, 775-0903. 

conferences 

VErmont W EB mark Eting summit : Twelve ses- 
sions led by digital marketing speakers, including 
keynoter Brad Robertson, explore the integration of 
new and traditional media, hilton hotel. Burlington, 
8 a.m.-4 p.m. $165-190; preregister at vtwebmar- 
ketingsummit.com, includes breakfast and lunch. 
Info, 862-8783. 

crafts 

264-9687. t ■ P 


coll Ection W EEk: Community members help 

fill empty shoe boxes with school supplies, toys. 

in need. Essex Alliance Church, 8:30-10:30 a.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 878-1028. 


film 

Library, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
int Ernational E Ducation W EEk film sEri Es: 

i E sky 1 : Screened in two parts, the docu- 
mentary follows celebrity activists as they travel 


7-10 p.m. Fr 


r. Info. 656-9816. 


Preregister. Info, 253-9591. 
community Dinn Er : Friends and neighbors 
gather for delicious fare and an evening of togeth- 
erness and holiday spirit School District Cafeteria, 
60 Normand St. Winooski, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
655-4565. 

games 

one. Info, 860-9587, dfelcan®yahoo.com. 

health & fitness 

in ancient China. City Market Burlington. 3-6 pan. 

Free; preregister. Info, 861-9700. 

amErican rED cross Bloo D Dri VE: healthy 

Free. Info. 658-6400, ext 3244. P 

Mountain College, Poultney. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. 

Info. 287-8376. 


) LiSt Your upcomi Ng EVENth Er Eforfr EE! 

wednesd Ay.november28.issuemustbereceivedbywednesd Ay. november 21. Atnoon submissions 
december!2. Atnoon. 


j cALENDAr EVENt S iN SEVEN DAYS: 

eitherthe cAlend Arorthe* cl Assessection when Appropri Ate, cl Assorg Anizersm Aybe Askedto 



Nuanced Notes 


Certain performances 
leave a permanent mark 
on audiences. Last season's 
sold-out “Massively Mozart” 
by Capital City Concerts was 
one of them. This week, the 
unique chamber orchestra’s 
"Perchance to Dream” features 
acclaimed clarinetist Daniel 
Gilbert, returning to dazzle 
Vermonters anew. More than 
20 professional musicians from 

the Metropolitan Orchestra, the New York City Opera National Company 
and others join Gilbert in a program that includes Debussy's “Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun” and Mendelssohn's "Scherzo from A Midsummer 
NlgjWs Dream- Lou Kosma cApit ALcit Y coNcErt S 
conducts, and Arturo Delmoni Saturday November lv 7:30 p m . at St 
is concertmaster, for an evening Augustine Church in Montpelier. $10-25. 
that showcases an extraordinary Info. 793-9291, capitalcityconcerts.org. Also 
,, . . Sunday, November 18, 3 p.m. at Paramount 

garnering of talent Theatre in Rutland. $10-20. Info, 775-0903. 

paramountvt.org 



Deft Digits 


Many top guitarists cite Django Reinhardt as both their greatest influence 
and one of the best of all time. Yet few make it their mission to play as he 
did. Paul Mehling, founder of the Hot Club of San Francisco and considered 
the godfather of American gypsy jazz, has done just that. While traveling in 
Europe, he heard hot jazz, or jazz manouche, performed by French players 
who popularized the style. Forminga band stateside, Mehling attracted the 
virtuosic talents of violinist Evan Price and others. The group performs its 
Postcards from Gypsyland 

album, which includes h ot cL ub of S AN f r ANci Sco 

. , ... Friday. November 16. 7:30 p.m. at UVM Recital 

tangos, waltzes and Mehling ha|| jn Burlington 5,5.35. lnfo 6S6-44SS uvm. 
edu/laneseries 





From the Inside Out 

Think ballerinas in tutus and you might imagine 
pirouettes and great leaps across the stage. Miniature 
ballerinas in music boxes? J ust plastic dolls that spin to 
the crankingof a key. Orkestriska, a dancer in the human- 
scale music box of Orkestriska's Box, is simultaneously 
both and neither of these incarnations. In a multimedia 
production that draws on local talent, Burlington's Trish 
Denton examines Orkestriska’s psyche, along with female 
representation in art and society. Stop-motion animation 
brings the dancer’s haunting dreams to life, while 
original compositions from local musician Randal Pierce 
provide a soundtrack for silent acting and classical dance. 



rospero, of Shakespeare's 
fr e Tempest, is a skilled 

I magician and artist who 
}*■* manipulates others to manifest 
.t . his own visions. Internationally 
renowned choreographer Crystal 
If Pite does much the same with the 
dancers in her company, Kidd Pivot, 
Yy in ' e Tempest Replica . Using white 
Jf ’replicas" — brilliantly created by 
award-winning costume designer 
Nancy Bryant — Pite references 
■ f critical plot points in the play, which 
for her serve a larger storyline. With 
-• theatrical props, original music and 
sophisticated visuals, 
f/ ■ Australian calls ’an image-maker of 
t rare distinction," pushes performers 
and audiences alike to explore the 
place in which beauty and chaos 
f coexist. 

te* 1 CRYSTAL PITE'S KIDD PIVOT, 

THE TEMPEST REPLICA 


| 
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calendar 





START THE NEW YEAR ON THE PATH TO A NEW CAREER 
ENROLL IN AN ASSOCIATE OF APPLIED SCIENCE PROGRAM 


mum 


A Two-Day Workshop 


with Chris Jernstedt 
and Jen Patenaude 

November 29th & 30th 

Hampton Inn, Colchester, VT 


Flannel 

Friday 


Presented by VT-HEC 


A Dynamic Blend of Scit 
Practical Applicati 


Friday-Sunday, Nov. 16-18'” H 

save up to 25 % 

ALL MENS & WOMENS FLANNEL SHIRTS WILL BE ON SALE! 


to design lea, 




FREE GIFT 


with your Carhartt 
flannel purchase* 


applying 


' ^ y” Reg. $42 

MB Be S Yds dgBOy mae 

Trumbull Plaid Shirt 


Learn more and register at: §5 

www.vthec.org/strugglinglearner eH 


Hubbard Plaid Shirt 


Wllliston 879-6640 | St. Albans 527-0532 | Barre 476-7446 | Onlir 


NEW YEAR - NEW CAREER; 
REGISTER NOW 


LET NECTAR’S GIVE YOU A HAND TRANSTTIONING^B 
FROM ALL BUSINESS TO ALL PLEASURE 

with some DUCK FAT FRIES, perfectly paired 
WITH A CAN OF BLUE MOON BEER 
AND SOME GREAT MUSIC! 





calendar 


health & fitness 

Araeric An r ed cross Blood drive : See WED.14. 
south Burlington High School. South Burlington. 9 

channel their inner warrior in an intense fitness 
class building strength and power. North End 
Studio A, Burlington, 7-8 p.m. S8-10. Info. 578-9243. 

holidays 

Food : Ah Chan introduces participants to the 
flavors of her country with a traditional dish of 
lentils, squash, plantains and spices. Sustainability 
Academy. Lawrence Barnes School, Burlington. 
6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister. Info. 861-9700. 

kids 

Al Burgh PI Aygrou P: Tots form friendships over 
music and movement. Alburgh Family Center of 
NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

FrAnklin sTory h our : Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adventures 
with lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin, 10-10:45 a.m. 

I eT'sTAIk Turkeys : Little ones ages 3 to 5 and 
their adult companions pound the trails to learn 
more about these wi Id birds — and what they eat 
for Thanksgiving. Green Mountain Audubon Center. 
Huntington, 10-11 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child pair. $4 
per additional child: preregister. Info, 434-3068. 

learners master early literacy skills through tales, 
rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 
10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4369. 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
music wiTh rAP hAel : Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song and dance moves to traditional and 
original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Willis ton. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

T een diy : due T-TAPe Ar T : Prom dresses, wallets, 
or shoes, why not? If you can conceive it, this sticky 
stuff with a million purposes can create it, Fairfax 
Community Library, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 


i 

sj 
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music 

Musicians lend their airs to a community ensemble 
in weekly rehearsals of contemporary composi- 
tions. Room 207. Bentley Hall, Johnson state 
College, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 821-0504, steven.lighto> 

ken wAldm An :This fiddler draws on life in Alaska 
to create a unique performance of poems, stories 
and tunes. Special guest — and personal friend 
— Sallie Mack accompanies on guitar. Charlotte 
Senior Center. 7 p.m. $10. Info. 425-6212. 
me2/orches Tr A r eheArs Al : Ronald Braunstein 
conducts this classical ensemble composed of mu- 
sicians with mental health issues and the people 
who support them. All ability levels welcome. 

Chill out Center, Burlington Town center Mall, 

Burlington, 7:15-8:45 p.m. Free. Info. 238-8369. 

me2orchestra0gmail.com. 

universi TyJAzz ensemBle concer T:Classic 

works by Dizzy Gillespie. Charlie Parker and others 
complement an original composition by UVM jazz 
faculty member Patricia Julien. UVM Recital Hall. 
Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free, Info, 656-3040. 


seminars 

mixer & seminAr : Keynote speaker Dale Fisher 

provides the latest information on fraud protection, 
including how to protect your credit cards, identity, 
computer and home. People's Trust Company. St. 
Albans. 5:30-7 p.m. $5-8: $5-8; preregister. Info. 
524-2444. lnfo©forccvtcom 


r eTiremen T income PI Anning : Those looking to 
ensure their financial freedom learn about the key 
risks to its well-being and how to overcome them. 
New England Federal Credit Union, Williston, 5:30-7 
p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790. 

talks 

Beech conger : In 'Backcountry Doctoring.' the 
esteemed physician and author discusses It's 

Doctor, a sequel to the popular characters in his 
first book. Bixby Memorial Library, Vergennes, 

7-8:15 p.m. Free. Info. 877-2211. 

chi P dArms TAdT : The executive director of the 

series on climate change in Vermont, focusing 
on the environmental impact on our birds. North 
Branch Nature Center, Montpelier. 7-8:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 229-6206. 
dAvid Bordwell : The prolific and prominent film 
scholar gets the reels turning in "I Love a Mystery: 
Narrative Innovation in 1940s Hollywood Cinema.' 
Room 216, McCardell Bicentennial Hall, Middlebury 
college, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

Suncommon's Jessica Edgerly Walsh presents 
options to finance, lease and purchase the panels 
necessary to harness the sun's energy. Hunger 
Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. Free: prereg- 
ister. Info. 223-8000, ext 202. 

Iunch& I eArn: *T even meTz: Accounts of a 
hypothermic ferret found in a freezer and a boa 
constrictor caught napping in an acoustic guitar 
highlight this talk by the author of Exotic Tails: a 


Veterinarian’s Journey. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
Burlington, noon. Donations accepted. Info. 

nicko r u Bin : The owner of East Hill Tree Farm digs 
Into growing fruit trees and berry plants from an 
ecological perspective. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier. 6-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

of Migrant Justice, a statewide farm-worker orga- 
nization, educate attendees as part of a speaking 
tour to raise awareness for their campaign for 
economic and human rights in the food system. 

St John the Baptist Episcopal Church. Hardwick. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 215-939-2386. 

theater 

'As you I ike FT': Lovers, disguises and misun- 
derstandings abound in the theater program's 
adaptation of this Shakespearean comedy, now 
set in the early part of the 20th century. Wright 
Memorial Theater, Middlebury College, 8 p.m. $6-12. 
Info, 443-3168. 

'gods Pell': Peo Pies Ac Ademy : The award-win- 
ning troupe brings transformational acting tech- 
niques to this classic Broadway musical, which is 
loosely based on the gospel of St, Matthew. Peoples 
Academy. Morrisville,7 p.m. Donations accepted. 
Info, 888-4600. 

Acclaimed student actors present Stephen 
Schwartz and John-Michael Tebelak's produc- 
tion about the parables Jesus tells his disciples. 

St Johnsbury Academy, 7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 
748-2600. 



I J.UJV-IJ I J ' l 

Talkin’ 


Tom 


TURKEYS. Kids learn to 
spot the differences between males and females, listen to their calls, and then 
head outside to pretend to be toms and hens themselves, building nests, hunt- 
ing, hiding and roosting. Youngsters finish the session with a turkey version of 
the "Hokey Pokey," shaking about their snoods, spurs and wattles. 


'once uPon AmATTress* : Budding thespians per- 
form this award-winning musical comedy inspired 
by the classic fairy tale "The Princess and the Pea.' 
Essex High School. 7 p.m. $5-8. Info. 857-7000, 

'sleu Th' : See WED.14. 7:30 p.m. 

'The APPIe Tree' : See WED.14, 7:30 p.m. 


nigh T-Time’: Top-notch 8ritish theatrics, such as 
this stage adaptation of Mark Haddon's mystery 
novel, are broadcast around the world as part of 
the National Theatre Live encore series. Town Hall 
Theater. Middlebury. 7 p.m. $10-17. Info. 382-9222. 
'The unders Tudy' : A smug Hollywood star and 
his new Broadway backup don't exactly hit it off 
in this Pulitzer Prize-nominated comedy about 
backstage rivalry, presented by Vermont Actors' 
Repertory Theatre. Brick Box Theater, Paramount 
Theatre. Rutland. 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 775-0903. 
ThewizArdo F oz' : This student production 
travels down the yellow brick road as budding thes- 
pians interpret the characters, songs and settings 
in this time-tested classic. Mount Abraham Union 
High School, Bristol. 7:30 p.m. $7-11. Info. 453-2333. 


words 

mArie hArris : The author reads from G is for 

shares ideas for Craftsbury's own Alphabet Project 
— an a-to-z list of things unique to area. Craftsbury 
Public Library. Craftsbury Common. 1 :30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 586-9683. 

PAul Boisver T: Listeners get the picture as the 
author-photographer of Burlington: A Sense of 
Place offers a new perspective of the Queen 
City. Phoenix Books Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
h 448-3350. 


Fri .16 



giggles in seven-minute time slots. Sign-ups 
start at 7:30 p.m.: show at 8 p.m. Espresso 
8ueno. Barre, Donations accepted. Info. 
479-0896. 

community 

' UT |>« ATjon". 0 75 , Th d foi V ni«r» n ' A^ gAI A 



Hall. 7-10 p.m. $15-20, free for ages 22 and under; 
cash bar. Info. 865-9677. 




ave you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 
Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 



fiance 

BAIIroom I esson & dAnce soci Al : Singles 
and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Lesson from 7-8 p.m.. open dancing from 8-10 
p.m. Jazzercize studio, Williston, $14. Info. 
862-2269. 

english counTry dAnce : Piano, Violinand 
flute accompany creative expression from 
newcomers and experienced movers alike. 

All dances are taught Introductory workshop 
from 7-7:30 p.m.: dance from 7:30-9:30p.m, 





VT is Hiring! 


MORE THAN 

100 


JOBS 


MORE THAN 

50 

COMPANIES 



Find a new job 
in the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 








FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 


health & fitness 



program about this type of dementia that affects 
memory, thinking and behavior. Oavis Auditorium, 
Medical Education center Pavilion, Fletcher Allen 
Health Care. Burlington, 9 a.m.-noon. Free; prereg- 
ister. Info. 800-272-3900. 


holidays 

FAIR TRADE HOLIDAY GIFT FAIR/SERRV SALE; 

Humanely sourced crafts from 36 countries arounc 
the world join those made by local artisans at this 
presentation of unique and affordable offerings. 
United Church of Christ Greensboro. 10 a,m,-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 533-2223, 



HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR: See FRI.16. 9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE: Visitors sample 

decorate wreaths, while the Newport Orchestra 
Chamber Ensemble provides live music. Old Stone 
House Museum. Brownington. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 

HOLIDAY SHOWCASE & CRAFT FAIR: Vendors gar- 
ner shoppers' interests with a wide range of local 
goods — including jewelry, hand-sewn designs and 


INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY MARKET: Vendors 
showcase fair trade and SERRV crafts from 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE ORCHESTRA: Andrev 


Copland's Appalachian Spring and Dukas' fanfare 
for La Peri. Concert Hall, Mahaney Center for 
the Arts, Middlebury College. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 

REZABBASI INVOCATION QUINTET: The guitarist 
— who blends jazz with the music of his Pakistani 
heritage — adds world-class accompaniment to a 
performance of his latest album. Suno Suno, and 
new compositions. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$25. Info. 863-5966. 

SLOW OCEANS ALBUM-RELEASE PARTY: Bonded 
by their love of synthesizers and drum machines. 
Heloise Williams and Alexandria Hall perform 
•humid R&B' at their debut performance. BCA 
Center. Burlington. 8:30-11:55 p.m. $6: cash bar. 

outdoors 

WAGON-RIDE WEEKEND: Riders lounge in sweet- 
smelling hay on narrated, horse-drawn routes. 
Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock, 10 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. $3-12; free for kids 2 and under. Info. 
457-2355. 

seminars 

genealogy WORKSHOP: Ed McGuire lets family- 
tree enthusiasts in on the best sources for access- 
ing vital records databases in Ireland. Vermont 
Genealogy Library. Fort Ethan Allen, Colchester, 
10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 238-5934. 


VCAM ACCESS ORIENTATION: video-production 
hounds learn basic concepts and nomenclature 






Info. 485-8347. 

TURKEY TROT: Participants of all ages and abili- 
ties partake in a 100-yard "tot trot - a two-mile 
walk-run, or a 10K run. Randomly drawn prizes 
follow. Westford Elementary School, registration 

suggested donation to benefit community-based 

WINOOSKI HOLIDAY BAZAAR: Homemade baked 
beans, chili and cornbread fuel shoppers as they 
peruse crafts, sweet treats and more. Winooski 
United Methodist Church, Winooski, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info. 355-3139. 

kids 

JEANNE BLACKMORE: The author reads from her 
new picture book. How Does Sleep Come?, about a 
little boy whose mothers love helps him reach the 
land of dreams. Phoenix Books, Essex. 2 p.m. Free. 
Info. 872-7111. 



sport 

CHARLES EDGAR MEMORIAL TABLE TENNIS 

of ability attempt to put a good spin on the ball 
during nine separate matches throughout the day. 
Knights of Columbus, Rutland. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. $5-10 
to play; free to watch; preregister. Info, 247-5913. 
SKI SWAP: Athletic types exchange new and lightly 
used cross-country skis, snowshoes and racing 
gear. Proceeds benefit the VTXC Racing. Team and 
Coaching Program. The Outdoor Center. Trapp 
Family Lodge. Stowe, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cost of items; 
equipment drop-off is Friday from 3-7 p.m. Info. 

SKI/RIDE/SKATE SALE: Ski bums upgrade winter 
sports gear and accessories while supporting out- 
door wellness programs and a community skating 
rink. Drop off items on November 16 from 6-8 p.m, 
Cambridge Elementary School, Jeffersonville. 8 

THE BIG KICKER TO WINTER: A freestyle exhibi- 
tion. films, live music, and presentations from the 
Flyin* Ryan Hawks Foundation and the High Fives 
launch the skiing and riding season in style. Big 
Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 5 p.m. Free. Info. 
496-8994 . 


music 



254-9088. 


MEZ/STRINGS: STRAUSS. BARBER & 

BEETHOVEN': Ronald Braunstein leads this string 
orchestra through works by three composers 




W films to 
change your 
world 


SYRCL 








10th Anniversary and Holiday Sale. 

November 30 th, 12-6 and December ist, 10-5 




Community Breakfast 
with the President. 


Burlington College more info: 

) • ' 351 North Avenue • Burlington 800.862.9616 


THE 2011 VOLVO XC90 


YOUR VERMONT 
ADVENTURE AWAITS. 

With 7 standard leather seats and ample cargo 
space, it’s easier than ever to get out and go. 



PLAN 


Almartin Volvo 





CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOSAND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




21. May 18-19. Jun.lS-W.Jul. 

§§|S 






When was your last 


HIRE 

AN INTERN 


A VBSR Internship lets your business attract 
new talent, complete short term projects, and evaluate 
long term employment potential. VBSR will post 
internships and recruit the most talented interns 
throughout the state for your business. 

For more information, check out internVT.org. 
Email beckyc@vbsr.org to get started! 



RESPONSIBILITY 


VERMONT 

INT-E2N 


PROGRAM 



Home Comfort & Energy Check-Up? 



November Special 
Only $99 

Insulation? Solar power? 
Where do I start to lower my 
energy costs? 


MyHouse trusted Energy 
Advisors will evaluate your 
home, help prioritize 
improvements and make sure 

MyHouse-VT.com 

802 - 858-4420 

Make your home cozy & efficient 


the work gets done right. 

MyHouse^ 




'The Tempest Replica" (comcast. 

Friday, November 16 at 8 pm, MainStage m*mm Sr 

Tickets start at $15 Media 

vpr 


Shoolin UJarriors 

Wednesday, November 28 at 7 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 


(comcast 



classes 


Single? 

You don't need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


ft 

Want tT 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 





Vermont center 
for integrative 
therapy 



OIALECTICAL BEHAVIOR 
THERAPY (OBT) SKILLS 
GROUP W/ ADRIENNE SLUSKY: 
Mondays. 6-7:30 p.m. Weekly 

Location: Vermont Center for 
Yoga and Therapy. 364 Dorset 

Info: 658-9440, vtcitcom. This 
ongoing Dialectical Behavior 
Therapy (DBT) group meets on 
Mondays from 6 to 7:30. This 
group consists of four six-week 
segments dedicated to each of 
the four DBT modules or skill 

Tolerance. Emotion Regulation 
and Interpersonal Effectiveness. 
Advanced registration and brief 


TEEN TAG: THERAPEUTIC: 
Weekly on Mon.. 4:30-5:30 

for Integrative Therapy, 364 
Dorset St.. S. Burlington. Info: 

experience difficulty In peer or 
family relationships? Are you 
worried about their recent mood 
or behavior changes? Vermont 
Center for Integrative Therapy is 
excited to introduce Teen TAG! 



yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: $14/dass. 
$130/class card, $5-10/commu- 
nity classes. Location: Evolution 

variety of classes in a sup- 
portive atmosphere: beginner, 
advanced, kids, babies, post- and 

and workshops. Vinyasa. Kripalu. 
Core. Breast Cancer Survivor 
and Alignment classes. Certified 
teachers, massage and PT. too. 
Join our yoga community and 
get to know the family you 
choose. 



hotyogaburlingtonvtcom. Hot 
Yoga Burlington offers creative 
vinyasa style yoga featuring 
practice in the Barkan Method 
Hot Yoga TM in a 95 degree 
heated studio accompanied by 
eclectic music. Try something 
different! 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: classes 
7 days/wk. Cost: $5-13/dass, 
10-class card $115. monthly 

Laughing River Yoga. Chace Mill, 
suite 126. Burlington. Info: 343- 
8119. laughingriveryoga.com. 
Our highly trained instructors 

offer Kripalu, Jivamukti, Vajra, 

with Sunday morning intensives 
or one of our beautiful yoga re- 
treats, including a week of yoga 

24-March 2.® 



AND Have never had a child before 

OR. — Have Type 1 diabetes 

OR. Have a personal or family history 

of hypertension orprcedampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont would 




Massage & Yoga 

VERMONT 


• Barefoot Bodywork 

• Myofacial Release 

• Yoga Classes 

• Doula Services 


The Confluence, Berlin, VT 

802 . 565.8116 

MassageAndYogaVT.com 




music 


File Under 


Five local albums you probably haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


S even Days gets more album submissions than we know what to do with. 
And, especially given the ease of record making these days, it’s growing 
increasingly di" cult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local album 
that comes across the music desk, no matter how obscure. 

To that end, here are fi ve albums that likely fl ew under the radar of your aver- 
age Vermont music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries 
of local music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is deserving of 




Bedeviled Eggs, 
Bedeviled Eggs 


In order to listen to the self-titled o" ering 
from Bedeviled Eggs, we fi rst had to 
borrow our friend’s 1986 Toyota Tercel, 
as it was the only way we could get our 
hands on a freakin’ cassette player. It 
turns out that hitting the open road 
— albeit at a shaky 48 mph — is a fi ne 
way to experience the Montpelier duo’s 
debut (For those without a tape deck, or 
a buddy’s old ride, it is also available via 
digital download.) 

Aggressively lo-fi , these seven songs are 
lean and gritty, and bristle with blues-punk 
attitude. The White Stripes corollary is 
probably a little too convenient. But drum- 
mer Je‘ Thomson is somethinglike a more 
precise Meg White, layingdown gleefully 
simple but energetic beats that smash head- 
long into Robert Morgan’s overdriven bass 
rumble. Morgan’s vocals are equally dis- 
torted as he howls on topics from life in an 
impossibly quaint hamlet (“Small Towne”) 
to unrequited love (“Want You Anyway”), 
all with a prickly sneer that owes as much 
to Charles Bukowski as Jack White. 


Ruin/Renewal, 

Chess Club 

(BURST & BLOOM RECORDS. CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 
The latest release from Ruin/Renewal, 
Chess Club, was originally recorded in 
2006-2007, but didn’t see the light of 
day until earlier this year. The band is 
a project of Vermont-based drummer 
John Pritchard — a former contributor to 
these pages — and his brother, songwriter, 
vocalist and multi-instrumentalist Josh 
Pritchard. Presumably life — family, jobs, 
etc. — got in the way of the duo releasing 
the record any earlier, which is too bad. At 
a brief six songs, the album is a short and 
undeniably bittersweet collection. 

Josh Pritchard sings in a sleepy bari-^ 
tone rasp not unlike that of Mark Kozelek 
in his Red House Painters days. But un- 
like that stark work, he surrounds himself 
with cozy arrangements fl ecked with arc- 
ing pedal steel, atmospheric electric piano 
and swooning violin. Though melancholy, 
these songs warm like a down comforter, 
bracing against a wintry chill in fading 
late-afternoon light 


KiKi’s Lost Nation, 
KIKI’s Lost Nation 

(SELF-RELEASEO.CD) 

If you google “apoca-decadent,” the 
fi rst results that come up are mostly 
concerning die destruction of Pompeii. 
We’re not entirely sure what that has 
to do with KiKi’s Lost Nation, who bill 
themselves as "Vermont’s fi rst apoca- 
decadent band,” but whatever. Occupying 
a branch on the Wards’ family tree of local 
punk bands, KLN deliver a no-frills take 
on hard rock and early metal that bears 
many of the same no-fi trademarks as their 
BTV punk forebears. Less concerned with 
virtuoso playing than snarl and attitude, 
the band’s debut mix of originals and 
covers is seriously rough around the edges. 
But, as with the Wards and their various 
o' shoots, that’s just part of the fun. 


ft 


M ASAKO 


Masako, Masako 

(SELF-RELEASEO. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAO) 

New-age music doesn’t get much play 
in Vermont, which is a little surprising 
when you consider our surroundings. 

Is there any landscape better suited to 
the sorts of pastoral compositions made 
famous by George Winston and his ilk? 
The self-titled debut from Japanese-born, 
Glastenbury, Vt-based pianist Masako 
shares notable similarities with Winston’s 


sonic watercolors. That’s likely due to the 
fact that Windham Hill Records founder 
Will Ackerman produced her recording. 
Light, complex and brimming with Vince 
Guaraldi-Iike personality, the album is 
a soothing ode to the Green Mountain 
State. With little more than meandering 
piano progressions — and the occasional 
wind synthesizer, of course — Masako 
e" ortlessly evokes the serene natural 
beauty found by simply going for a walk in 
the countryside. 



The Caring Babies, 
The Gold Friends 

(ROBOT OCTOPUS VS. ZOMBIE TEDDY BEAR RECORDS 
& THE CASE OF THE MISSING RECORDS. 7-INCH VINYL 
DIGITAL DOWNLOAO) 

Considering that it cheeks in just under 
fi ve minutes, Go/d Friends, the latest EP 
from Matt Mazur and Redgei’s the Caring 
Babies may have set a new local record 
for the smallest ratio of music to number 
of record labels involved. It’s an absurd 
distinction, but an oddly appropriate one. 
Co-released by Robot Octopus VS. Zombie 
Teddy Bear Records and the appealingly 
Hardy Boys-esque-named imprint the 
Case of the Missing Records, the Caring 

the absurd — and an absurdly entertaining 
one at that. Broken into four quirky, 
electro-pop vignettes, the EP further 
explores the gentler side of experimental 
pop fi rst brought to our ears by the duo’s 
debut. The Gold City Singer’s Companion 
Forgets, released earlier this year. Like 
that album, the EP is a pleasing slice of 
unconventional pop that both provokes 
and charms with playful humility and an 
endearinglyjuvenile innocence. 
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You’re the 
Best Around 

It’s hard to believe, but the end of 2012 
is right around the corner. As such, I've 
begun the laborious, though enjoyable, 
task of going through the archives and 
culling candidates for this year's "best 
of" lists, particularly the traditional 
Top 10 Vermont-Made Albums. It’s a 
huge task, and I’ve learned it pays to get 
cracking early. 

Typically, as the year progresses, 

I make note of records that I think 
stand a reasonable chance of making 
it to the year-end list. Normally, that 
list rolls about 15 deep by November. 
This year's list already contains nearly 
25 recordings, with still a little more 
than a month to go. So either you folks 
have been making some seriously great 
records in 2012, or I’m just going soft. 
I’m hoping it's the former. 

Anyway, this week offers the chance 
to check out two bands who released 
records that, if they don’t make the Top 
10 , will certainly feature prominently in 
the discussion by the end of December. 

The first is michael chorney and dollar 
general, who released a thoroughly 
stunning record, Dispensation of the 
Ordinary, earlier this year. As 7D 
freelance reviewer jarrett berman noted 
in his take on Chorney’s latest, the 
album is a melancholy masterstroke. 

I’m inclined to agree. Berman cited it as 
a perfect cap to late-summer/early-fall 
nostalgia. I submit it works just as well 
as a soundtrack to the ebbing afternoon 
light of late fall and early winter. It's a 
cozy yet complex album that warms like 
a good whiskey. 

You can catch Michael Chorney and 
Dollar General at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington this Sunday, November 18, as 
part of zack Dupont’s ongoing listening- 
room series. While you’re at it, drop by 
seth eames* residency at Muddy Waters 
this Thursday, November 15, where 
Chorney and Eames will revisit songs 
from their excellent 2009 collaboration. 
It Disappears — a Top 10 pick that year, 
FYI. 

anachronist is likely a lesser-known 
commodity than Chorney, but the 
Montpelier band’s debut EP, Row, 
inspired this critic to harrowing fits 
of hyperbole in a review last month. 

And with good reason. Led by the 
criminally unsung Brian Clark — whose 
2010 solo record, Solo Duo Trio, was 
an underrated gem — Anachronist 


delivered some of the most enjoyable 
20-some minutes of music I’ve heard 
this year. Fans of atmospheric alt- 
country and indie rock would be well 
advised to stop by the Monkey House 
this Friday, November 16, when the 
band opens for the always excellent 

ANDERS PARKER CLOUD BADGE. 

Seriously, Shut Up 

Before we continue with this week’s 
installment, a brief detour. 

I thoroughly enjoyed sharon van 
etten’s show at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge last Saturday. Or I 
would have, were it not for the re- 
emergence of a particularly obnoxious 
strain of concertgoer: the show-talker. 

I haven't had to browbeat these 
schmucks publicly in a while. And 
generally, most of the quieter shows I’ve 
been to lately have been free of their 
gabby, self-absorbed ilk. So I thought 
maybe, just maybe, we had turned a 
collective corner. I was wrong. 

It started during damien jurado's 
beautifully mellow opening set and, 
sadly, continued right on through Van 
Etten’s comparatively louder but still 
nuanced performance. So I gotta ask: 


Why shell out good money for a 
show you’re obviously not interested 
in listening to? Going to see live music 
is a social experience, and a little bit 
of conversation is to be expected. I 
get it. In fact, it would be weird to go 
to a show at which everyone stood in 
complete silence. But there is a big 
difference between the normal concert 
din and the shenanigans that went on in 
the Showcase Lounge last Saturday. 

Typically, there is an unspoken 
agreement among concertgoers that 
if you feel compelled to talk, you hang 
near the back of the room, usually by 
the bar where it tends to be noisier 
anyway. It's a common courtesy. But 
on this night, you jackasses were 
inescapable. Regardless of where 

endlessly annoying conversations 
conducted at offensive volumes. 

Here's a hint: If you notice the people 
around you frequently turning in your 
direction, it's most likely not because 

SOUNDBITES » P.73 

Follow ©DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 

Dan blogs on Solid State at 
sevenday5vt.com/blogs. 
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they, too, are fascinated by your love life, 
your roommate situation or whatever 
other topic is on your mind. You’re 
probably being too fucking loud. 

(Here's another tip, free of charge: 
Cologne is best employed sparingly. 
Dude in the leather jacket and mom 
jeans, it's time to cut back on the 
Drakkar Noir, chief. Sincerely, people 
with noses. P.S. Also, shut up.) 

Lest you think this is just a case of 
your snarky, neighborhood music critic 
getting his skinny jeans in a bunch, 

I wasn’t alone — also, I don’t wear 
skinny jeans. Several people I spoke to 
during and after the show echoed the 
sentiment that the crowd noise was out 
of control. When the prevailing take on 
a concert is ‘It was great, when I could 
listen to it,” there’s a problem. 

All we’re asking here is for a little 
common courtesy. By all means, 
enjoy yourself. Just be aware of your 
surroundings, considerate of your 
neighbors and, when necessary, shut the 
hell up. Because, you never know, you 
just might hear some good music. 

Bite Torrent 


Speaking of albums that could end up 
on local year-end best-of lists, heloise 
williams and Alexandria hall — AKA 
tooth ache. — unveil a new project this 
week, dubbed Slow Oceans. The two 
will play their debut performance and 
release their debut album this Saturday, 
November 17, at the BCA Center in 
Burlington. I haven't heard the record 


yet, but judging solely by the duo’s 
pedigree. I’ll venture to say it’s probably 
gonna be pretty cool. Williams has long 
been one of the area’s most dynamic 
vocal divas. And Hall, especially in the 
last couple of years, has developed into 
a fascinating artist in her own right, 
adored locally and beyond. So far, the 
only available description of the pair's 
work is the rather mysterious “humid 
R&B.” Color me intrigued. 


Catamount Arts received a huge boost 
this week when Vermont-based rock 
star — and bona fide ginger — neko case 
donated her 1960 Gibson Epiphone 
Texan guitar to the organization’s 28th 
annual benefit auction. The guess here 
is that the axe, which she used on her 
2006 record. Fox Confessor Brings 


the Flood, will fetch a pretty penny 
or two this Saturday, November 17, 
at the Catamount Arts Center in St. 
Johnsbury. Though personally, I’ll be 
waiting to bid until Ms. Case throws in 
dinner and drinks. (Call me, Neko!) 

Last but not least, congrats to kevin 
byer, the winner of the first-ever 
Funniest Comic in Vermont contest, 
which concluded this past Saturday 
at Club Metronome. By winning, Byer 
scores some sweet prizes and cash. 

But most importantly, he earns the 
right to represent Vermont at next 
year’s Funniest Comic in New England 
competition. Byer will be joined by 
the remaining top-five finalists, who 
include tracie spencer, jason lorber. marc 

BOUCHARD and KYLE GAGNON. 
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Listening In 

1 I n this week's episode of the 
Seven Days music podcast, 

I Tour Date with DJ Liu," Liu 
sits down with COLI N CLARY, 
DANA KAPLAN and MISSY 
BLY of perennial BTV twee- 
pop favorites the SMITTENS. 
Tune in and listen to the gang 
dish on their latest album, 
the secret to their longevity 
and how a pair of snow pants 
j started it al I. Check it out at 
I 7d.blogs.com/tour_date. 






BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 
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REVIEW this 

Soule Monde, 

Soule Monde 

(C0RNMEAL RECORDS. CD) 

Soule Monde is the latest project 
from longtime co-conspirators and 
members of the Trey Anastasio Band, 
Ray Paczkowski and Russ Lawton. The 
result of years of collaboration and, 
most recently, forged in the fires of 
several Nectar’s residencies, the duo's 
self-titled debut attempts to distill the 
energy and improvisational ferocity 
of a highly regarded live act into a 
record-studio setting. That can be a tall 
order, particularly in the groove-laden 
arena of progressive jazz, funk and jam 
music. But Soule Monde achieve a rare 
feat, delivering a record that honors 
the band’s improvisational DNA with 
inventive jams while taking advantage 
of the studio to highlight the duo's 
signature compositional style. 

Local audiences probably don't need 
to be told that Paczkowski and Lawton 
are two of the area's finest players. And 
Soule Monde — the album — should only 
fortify that reputation. From the first 



insistent beats of opener “Bernard," 
Soule Monde are in lockstep. The 
strutting, ambulatory track delivers 
a complexity with organ and drums 
that many jam-oriented bands can 
only hope to offer with much more 
instrumentation. 

Paczkowski’s playing throughout 
is inspired. He teases time-honored 
jam conventions and then, often with 
little warning, detours into far more 
interesting terrain. On “Miss Miriam" 
— a seeming ode to local songbird 
Miriam Bernardo — he drives a spicy, 
Latin-flavored progression through 
scintillating, hairpin turns. “Bootsy 
Bonham” centers on a sinister Clavine 
groove that blooms into exultant 
Hammond swells. On “The Story” 


Paczkowski sets a brooding atmosphere 
with simmering efficiency, playing no 
more or less than is called for. 

While Paczkowski may be Soule 
Monde’s melodic mastermind, Lawton's 
contributions are equally critical and 
just as impressive. He's the band’s 
backbone. But he provides much 
more than simply the foundation for 
Paczkowski’s flights of fancy. Theirs is 
a natural musical kinship, and Lawton 
plays with such an exquisite sensitivity 
and startling force that he becomes an 
integral part of the tapestry. There is a 
profound symbiosis here that reveals 
itself further with each listen. 

Soule Monde may still be best 
experienced in person; but their debut 
record is more than just an extension of 
the live act. It’s a stirring, groovy work 
that stands on its own as a cornerstone 
of Vermont's improvisational jazz and 

Soule Monde celebrate the release 
of their debut album with a show this 
Saturday, November 17, at Nectar’s. 

DAN BOLLES 


Kristina Stykos, 

The Lost Tapes 
1982-1992 

(SELF-RELEASED, CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It’s an old cliche that sometimes you 
need to lose something before you 
really appreciate what you’ve got. In 
considering Kristina Stykos’ The Lost 
Tapes 1982-1992, that sentiment proves^ 
doubly true. First, as the Vermont 
songwriter writes in the album's liner 
notes, discovering the collection of 
discarded demos and unreleased tracks 
that had sat gathering dust in various 
closets over the past 30 years was like 
being reintroduced to old friends, and 
it brought back a well of emotions 
she had thought long-buried. And 
second, I, um, lost her album, which 
was actually released in late 2011. It 
recently resurfaced from behind a 
pile of previously reviewed albums 
on my desk. My suspect filing habits 
notwithstanding, I’m delighted the 
album found its way back to me and 
imagine it’s a feeling similar to what 
Stykos experienced when she began 
exploring her forgotten catalog. 



Listening to these lost recordings 
is like sifting through a time capsule. 
While local audiences may be most 
familiar with the songwriter via 
her folk-centric solo work or her 
collaboration with Americana stalwart 
Bow Thayer, the record reveals a wealth 
of varying styles and influences. Some, 
like the electric-piano-driven tracks 
“Looking for an Angel” and “Married to 
Hope” sound charmingly dated — and 
understandably so. But regardless of 
their sonic clothing, these songs chart 
a course that helps explain how Stykos 
evolved into one of the state’s dynamic 
and fearless songwriters. 


For example, “Settle for Paradise” 
is a daring selection whose shifting, 
ethereal harmonies would seem to 
presage Raven, her 2011 collaboration 
with Windham Hill Records' synth 
auteur Philip Aaberg. Ditto the 
fascinating “I Will Fly Home One Day,” 
which could be an ancestral precursor 
to much of the experimental pop 
making waves in the local scene right 

Even the more conventionally 
straightforward tracks, such as “It’s 
Hard to Believe" and “Island in the 
Sunrise," while decidedly folk oriented, 
hint at a deeper musical curiosity that 
manifested later in her career. 

Viewed simply as a retrospective, 
Stykos’ Lost Tapes is a fascinating 
listen. But it’s more than an academic 
curiosity. The album is a genuinely 
gripping work. I can think of dozens of 
songwriters who would be thrilled to 
have written tracks as good as many of 
Stykos’ lost songs. Like Stykos, I’m just 
glad I found them again. 

The Lost Tapes 1982-1992 by Kristina 
Stykos is available at kristinastykos.com. 
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SWEET CRUNCH BAKE SHOP: 

(bluegrass). 10:30 a.m.. Free. 


MON. 19 


burlington area 



with Robbie J (hip-hop). 11 p.m.. 




northern 


TUE.20 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Damn 
Right!, Serotheft. Space Jesus 
(electronical, 9 pm.. $5/7/10/12. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 




MONTY’S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 


NECTAR'S: JOB Tuesdays with 
Cats Under the Stars (Jerry 

$5/10. 18*. 


OLDE NORTHENOER: Abby 




Family Matters No, they aren't actually kin. But the sweetback sisters do hark back to the glory days 
of high-harmonizin' country family bands. Though rooted in the sweet sounds of acts such as the Everly Brothers and 
the Judds, this sextet imbues its twang-informed tunes with a distinctly modern — and often precocious — attitude. 
Expect aggressive forays into rockabilly, honky-tonk and swing. This Sunday, November 18, the band plays the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington. 



WED. 21 

burlington area 
1/2 lounge: Rewind with DJ 
Craig Mitchell (retro). 10 p.m., Free. 
FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. 



NECTAR'S: Kelly Ravin (singer- 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda 


and Brett Lanier (rock). 7 p.m.. 

T. BONES RESTAURANT AND 

central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 

CHARLIE O'S: Lava Moss (rock), a 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Club 188 

(dance). 9 pm, $8. 

Champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 


northern 

(singer-songwriter). 7:30 p.m.. 



(blues), 8:30 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p,m„ 
Free. Lucid (rock). 10 p.m„ Free. ® 




Season two 
fueled by: 


This week: 

The Smittens 

Burlington's favorite bubblegum 
twee-pop band has been churning 
out catchy tunes for a decade. 
How do they do it? Listen here. 
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November 17th, 2012 

10:00am to 4:00pm 

UNION STATION, 1 MAIN ST. 

Burlington, V T 

i , Vermont’s indie craft fair featuring over 40 
crafters, artists and designers. Offering an 
assortment of unique, handmade goods. 
Shop local. Shop handmade! 

FREE ADMISSION! 

www.queencitycraft.com 
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Industrial Evolution 



I t’s a chilly morning, and 
the heater is blasting 
noisily as Matt Penney, 

John Marius and 
Creston Lea pull chairs into 
a loose circle among hulking 
machine-shop tools to talk 
about how Pine Street Studios 

Trouble is, everyone’s a 
little fuzzy about exact dates 
and the order of events — 
the kinds of nitpicky details 
a visiting reporter tries to 
extract What’s irrefutable 
is that today the three do 
their work here in the funky, 
3000-square-foot quarters 
just south of Curtis Lumber: 

Penney, 44, builds bicycles and 
teaches fabrication (Penney 
Cycles); Lea, 40, makes guitars 
(Creston Electric); Marius, 41, 
creates custom metal pieces 
(Champlain Metals) and hosts 
iron pours. And together, they 
provide a residency program to assist 
other local artisans with their own work. 

“We’re Burlington’s industrial- 
arts answer to the Intervale,” Marius 
suggests. 

What Pine Street Studios o' ers 
those residents depends on their needs: 
It might be simply the use of tools, or a 
focused class, or the kind of research- 
and-development mentoring that helps 
an arty business get o' the ground. The 
trio seems pretty laid-back, but their 
collective skills have been sanctioned 
by the Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation — that is, participants can 
use student loans to pay for a residency 
at Pine Street. Limited scholarships are 
available, too. 

Incubatorspace is rare in Burlington’s 
creative economy. All the more reason 
why Pine Street Studios is committed, 
as its website says, “to provid[ing] 
opportunity to artists and artisans who, 
otherwise, would be unable to realize 
ambitions.” Residents come in for two- 
month stints — occasionally up to six 
months — generally with a specifi c 

"Our abiding principle in choosing 
residents is, if it didn’t happen here, it 
couldn’t happen at all," Lea clarifi es. “It” 


THIS HAS BEEN A GREAT 0PP0RTUNI1Y FOR US, 


might be the rockingchairs being built 
by current 25-year-old resident Andrew 
Russell, or it might be stained glass, 
mixed-media sculpture, silk-screening 
or blacksmithing. Artisans in all those 
media, and more, have been nurtured 
here. “This has been a great opportunity 
for us,” says Lea, “but it’s also been great 
to help so many people.” 

The building, which also houses 
ReSOURCE’s building materials center, 
looks a little gnarly from the outside. 
Though the eastern, street-side wall is 
adorned with colorful stripes, the place 
is largely obscured from passersby by a 
chain-link fence, some evergreens and 
a ramshackle ell that is fi lied, Penney 
says, with discarded materials. Besides, 
all the signage points to the recycling 
drop-o' out back. Only a towering kiln 
in the yard — installed last September 
for a fi ring during the South End Art 
Hop — and a bold metal sculpture near 
the entrance suggest something artful 
might be going on here. 


A decade ago, the city-owned garage 
“was falling apart,” Penney says fl atly. "I 
think the street department was using 
it for storage.” Enter Burlington artist 
Lars Fisk. He was looking for a space 
in which to create a large sculpture 
(and would soon need that space to 
design installations for Phish’s outdoor 
festivals, as well). Through his friend 
Pascal Spengemann, then curator of 
the Firehouse Gallery, Fisk made a 
connection with Burlington City Arts 

Pine Street facility. He and a handful of 
other artisans, including Penney, o' ered 
to clean out the space, make repairs 
and bring it up to code — at their own 
expense — in exchange for its use as a 
studio. “We hauled away piles of trash,” 
Penney recalls. 

The group also put in a new roof, 
wiring and heat and “brought in 
arts culture,” as Penney puts it. The 
following year, they did the same in 
the neighboring bay and adjacent 


rooms, though, as Marius 
notes, “There are constant 
upgrades.” Doreen Kraft, 
director of BCA, became a 
strong advocate of the group, 
Penney says. 

Fisk eventually moved 
on; he’s now the studio and 
facilities manager of Socrates 
Sculpture Park in Long Island 
City, though rumor has it he 
will be returning this winter 
to make another sculpture. 
Marius came on board in 
2004, Lea a year later. The trio 
brought Pine Street Studios to 
a new level: making it an LLC 
with a mission statement. 
“Now all our expenses are 
recorded, and we can actually 
keep track of what it costs to 
rent a space in this market,” 
Marius says. 

The place isn’t just a 
“boys’ club,” he points out. A 
number of female artists have 
passed through here, Oriana Shaplin, 
Abbey Banks and Sarah Jumonville 
among them. In rooms adjoining the 
shop shared by Lea and Penney, Missy 
Bly runs her fragrant-smellingbusiness, 
Clean City Soaps. In the building’s 
only fi ne-art studio — away from the 
noise and dust of the builders — Sarah 
Ryan creates custom artwork for Lea’s 

“It’s been a really easy place for me 
to be, because I’ve known everyone for 
so long,” says Ryan, 41, who met Marius 
and Fisk when they were all students 
at the University of Vermont. “And it’s 
so exciting when someone is doing 
something in the residency space,” she 
adds. “There’s always something new.” 

Pine Street Studios — and 
ReSOURCE, for that matter — remain 
vulnerable to the city’s potentially 
changing plans for that chunk of South 
End real estate. But in the meantime, 
there is work to be done. Guitars, 
bicycles and fi ne metalwork to make. 
Iron to pour. And a community of 
industrial artists to aid and inspire. ® 
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Here comes Santa Claus 
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Celebrating 60yearj 


November 1 6 - 1 8, 20 1 2 


Sheraton Hotel, Burlington, VT 
Friday 1 0-8, Saturday 1 0-6 & Sunday 1 0-5 
More information at 1-800-373-5429 
or www.vermonthandcrafters.com 

NEWSJS - 

ilOint CHANNEL ^9 HO 

Join iij no we celebrate 60 yearn with a lice 
performance by Vermont j own Nicole Ne/jon cS 
Dwight Ritcber on Friday night 5 — 7:30pm. 
Nicole woo recently a conteotant on Tlx Voice. 
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Maggie Neale 'Dances on Silk." hand-painted silk 

hangings and stretched silk. Through November 
20 at Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio in 
Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 

'New w ork' : Paintings and other works by Paul 
Bowen, Joan Kahn, Celia Reisman and Fulvio 
Testa. Through November 18 at BigTown Gallery in 
Rochester. Info, 767-9670. 

Peter Schu MaNN: 'Deflection Campaign Office 
With R&R Pillow for Exhausted Electorate,' an 
exhibit by the Bread S. Puppet founder. Through 
November 30 at Goddard College in Plainfield. Info, 
322-1685. 

SaM ker SoN: UnMasked,' portraits in pastels. 
Through December 1 at City Center in Montpelier. 
Info, dragondancetheatre@gmail.com. 

growth and movement of plants. Through 
November 25 at Montshire Museum of Science in 
Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 


'theMary azaria NfaMily exhibit' : Paintings, 

Azarian. Melissa Knight. Jesse Azarian. Tim Azarian, 
Willaiwan Phonjan and Mary Azarian. November 15 
through December 31 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 
Montpelier. Info, 223-3338. 

and gouache. Through Oecember 23 at Scavenger 
Gallery in White River Junction. Info. 29S-0808. 

'ViSioNS of Place: thePhotogra PhyofJoh N 
Miller. Peter Miller a~ Ndrichard brow N': Work 

individuals of Vermont Curated by the Vermont Folklife 
Center. Through November 30 at Vermont Statehouse 
Cafeteria in Montpelier. Info. 828-0749, 

architecture of the human body. Through January 
31 at Hartness Gallery, Vermont Technical College, 
in Randolph Center. Info. 728-1237. 


‘weareVer MoNtStro Ng': Artworks created in 
response to Tropical Storm Irene, first exhibited in 
Randolph to commemorate the disaster's one-year 
anniversary. Through December 28 at Governor's 
Office Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 828-0749, 


champlain valley 

'arti StSofthe f ore St': Abenaki baskets, 

de mi Alma/lmages From My Soul.' paintings, 
drawings and sculptures by one of the anonymous 
artists featured in last spring's migrant farmworker 
project. 'Invisible Odysseys." Through December 
22 at Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. Info. 
388-4964. 


caroly N Shattuck : Works created by layering 
individual monoprint plates over one another 
to create subtle environments of color, pattern 

and line. Through April 1 at Brandon Music. Info. 
465-4071. 


'chiNa Moder N: deSigNiNg 20th- ceNtury 
Po Pular culture' : A touring exhibit developed 
by California’s Pacific Asia Museum that explores 
the rich tradition of Chinese designs in adverhs- 

music. comic books, pulp fiction, fashion, games 

aNdthe aMerica N Pre SideNcy. 1968-2007' 

1967. Through December 9 at Middlebury College 

Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 

'coNteMPorary Jewel SiaNofferi Ng': 

Works by five artists of Tibetan heritage 

to Middlebury. Through January II at Davis Family 

Library. Middlebury College. Info, 443-5235. 



Milton Artists’ Guild Holiday Show & Sale Nobody says you have to wait until Black 

Friday to start shoppingfor the holidays. Get a head start this weekend at the Milton Artists' Guild Holiday Show and Sale. More 
than 20 artist members are selling their pottery, jewelry, sculpture, photography, paintings and glasswork. Look for Ann Bissonnette’s 
vibrant rural landscapes, Christine Porter-Holler’s playful rooster portraits and Bob Pierce’s depiction of a Nashville street musician. 
A reception with live music kicks things off at the Milton Grange on Friday, November 16, 6-8 p.m. The show continues all Saturday, 
November 17, with more music, food and art-makingfor kids. Pictured: “June Morning" by Ann Bissonnette. 


the retired elementary school teacher. Through 
Hinesburg. Info. 482 P -2878. 

'iN the S Pirit of the Sea SoN': Aholiday show 
of member artworks priced under $200. Through 
January 15 at Brandon Arbsts Guild. Info, 247-4956. 

Peter wolf : 'Country Life & Rock N Roll.' a 

portrait of Carlos Santana. Through December 20 at 
Mt. Mansfield Community Television in Richmond. 
Info. 434-2550. 


Stockett's novel The Help (through November 
30). At Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury, Info, 
458-0098. 


'autu MNiN VerMoNt art Ma Squerade' : 

McFarlane and Hunter Eddy. Through November 


barns. Through December 28 at Jericho Center 
Town Hall. Info, 849-2049. 

Through November 25 at Claire’s Restaurant & Bar 
in Hardwick. Info, 472-7053. 




1958 and 2000. Through December 31 at GRACE in 
Hardwick. Info, 472-6857. 


h aria N Mack : 'Waking Rage: The Tank Ages." the 

through November 23. Through December 20 at 


northern 

'arti StSf ro M howard ceNter' : Work by 
self-taught artists. Through November 28 at GRACE 
in Hardwick. Info, 472-6857. 


techniques. Through November 30 at Island Arts 
South Hero Gallery. Info. 372-5049. 


members. keViN f ahey & Mary S. Marti N: 
Paintings. Through December 30 at Bryan 


turbines. Through December 3 at Parker Pie Co. in 
West Glover. Info. 754-2971. 





Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 


Vt„ and the beach of Cape Three Points, Ghana. 
Through November 25 at Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 


Barb Langevin. Through November 30 at Artist in 
Residence Cooperative Gallery in Enosburg Falls. 

Info. 933-6403. 




ART SHOWS - 


ROSAMOND ORFORD: "Elemental Matter Rocks 

colors and patterns of the natural world. Through 
November 17 at Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 
Backroom Gallery in St Johnsbury. Info, 467-3701. 
THOMAS FUSS: "Backroads America; photographs 
of Americana, from Monument Valley and 
the California redwoods to Graceland and the 
murder scenes in Truman Capote's In Cold Blood: 
figuring IT OUT': Work by participants in River 
Arts’ figure drawing open studio sessions. Through 
January 7 at River Arts Center in Morrisvllle. Info, 

'TRIPLE VISION: SEEDS OF TRADITION IN 
CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHY': Work by 
Thea Storz, Linda Bryan and Chris Esten. Through 
December 5 at Ouimby Gallery, Lyndon State 
College in Lyndonville. Info. 626-6487. 


trough November 16 at Drury Gallery, 


regional 

'AFFINITY': Narrative weavings by Cyndy 

Matsubara and Bhakti Ziek; KIRANADA 
STERLING BENJAMIN: "Moon Ascending: 



ONCE UPON ATIME... IMPRESSIONISM: GREAT 
FRENCH PAINTINGS FROM THE CLARK’: A traveling 
exhibit of paintings by Bonnard, Corot Degas. 

January 20 at Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Info, 


southern 

JEN MORRIS: ’Enunciate." photographs inspired 
by the way we choose to navigate physical space 
and personal situation, and how these two states 


SUSAN WHELIHAN: Pieced Together," piquette- 


assiette (broken-plate], mosaic works inspired 
by the rural landscape. Through November 30 at 




Myra Hudson Mvra Hudson paints poignant snapshots of rural Vermont 
life. In one of her oil paintings, a tow-headed toddler helps out his dad in the kitchen; 
both of their hands wrap tightly around the same wooden spoon, the child's tiny fingers 
just grazing the bottom of his father's thick, rough-looking hand. In "Oilskin” (pictured), 
a stubble-faced man with an ear full of silver hoops stands outside in the rain, streams 
of water pouring off the edges of his hat. Hudson, who lives in Royalton, captures the 
intimate feel of small-town life in her landscape and figurative paintings, which are at 
Tunbridge Public Library for her first-ever solo show, November 16 through January 18. 


DO YOUR OFFICE TONER COSTS 
HAVE YOU SEEING RED? 

From government offices to tattoo shops... 
we save them all some green. 



ALL MAJOR BRANDS 

FREE DELIVERY 

100% GUARANTEE 

Vermont Toner Recharge, Inc. 

400 Avenue D, Suite 30, Williston 
864-7637 • vermonttonerrecharge.com 



■ Specializing in... 


STANDING SEAM • COPPER 
SLATE ROOFING 


D 0 A T E R S 


CONSTRUCTION & RESTORATION 

802-279-2417 www.headwatersconstruction.net 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

THE WE AT HER Team 

Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


i/wcaxWeatherTeam 



movies 






A LATE QUARTET: After a cellist (Christopher 
Walken] announces his retirement from the 
successful string quartet he founded, disputes 
break out among the other members. With Philip 
Seymour Hoffman and Catherine Keener. Yaron 

LINCOLN: Steven Spielberg directs this look inside 
Honest Abe's cabinet during the Civil War, as the 
president (Oaniel Day-Lewis) works to gather the 
political capital to pass the 13th Amendment. 
Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. With Joseph 
Gordon- Levitt. Tommy Lee Jones and Sally Field, 

THE SESSIONS**** In this fact-based drama. 


MOVIE CLIPS 


CLOUD ATLAS*** David Mitchells novel hits 
the screen as a fantastical epic in which the same 
actors play several different characters in a story 

Hugh Grant and Susan Sarandon. Tom Tykwer 
(Run Lola Run) and Lana and Andy wachowski 
(The Matrix) directed. (172 min, R. Capitol. Essex, 
Majestic. Palace, Roxy) 

OIANA VREELAND: THE EYE HAS TO 
TRAVEL* **1/2 She launched Twiggy's career and 

chronicles the late fashion editor's storied career, 
which took her from Harpers Bazaar to Vogue. (86 
min, PG-13. Savoy; ends 11/15) 

FLIGHT* *1/2 Denzel Washington plays an airline 
pilot whose heroism in an emergency is ques- 

Zemeckis. with Don Cheadle and John Goodman. 
(139 min. R. Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace, Roxy, 



attempts to mash up Superbad and Adventures in 
Babysitting in this comedy for the snarky-teen-girl 
demo. With Victoria Justice. Jackson Nicoll and 
Chelsea Handler. (90 min, PG-13. Essex. Stowe; 


John Hawkes portrays a poet paralyzed by polio 
who turns to a sex surrogate (Helen Hunt) so he 
can lose his virginity. With William H. Macy. Ben 
Lewin wrote and directed. (95 min. R. Palace, 
Savoy) 

THE TWILIGHT SAGA: BREAKING DAWN PART 2: 

Having an insta-grow vampire daughter can be 
such a pain when the other vamps refuse to accept 
her and threaten your clan with bloody an- 
nihilation. Yes. this is finally the end. With Kristen 
Stewart and Robert Pattinson, plus Taylor Lautner, 
Billy Burke. Dakota Fanning and Michael Sheen. 

Bill Condon ( Breaking Damn Part 1) directed. (116 
min, PG-13. Bijou. Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace. 
Paramount, Roxy, Stowe. Welden) 


ends 11/15) 

HERE COMES THE BOOM** Kevin James is a 
teacher who turns to an unlikely career in mixed 

struggling school in this action comedy. With 
Salma Hayekand Henry Winkler. Frank (Zookeeper) 
Coraci directed. (105 min, PG. Majestic: ends 11/15) 
HOTEL TRANSYLVANIA* *1/2 Award-winning ani- 
mator Genndy Tartakovsky (’Dexter’s Laboratory,’ 
’Samurai Jack’] directed this family horror 
comedy about Dracula's attempts to keep his teen 
daughter safely in his ’five-stake resort’ away from 
humans. With the voices of Adam Sandler, Kevin 
James, Andy Samberg and Selena Gomez, (91 min. 
PG. Capitol (3-0), Essex |3-D). Majestic. Palace) 


NOW PLAYING 


ALEX CROSS* 1/2 Tyler Perry takes the role of 



ARGO* * * Ben Affleck plays a covert agent who 





LOOPER** * *1/2 in a world where time travel 
works, a mob hitman (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) gets 
an assignment to kill his future self (Bruce Willis) 
in this sci-fi thriller from director Rian (Brick) 
Johnson. With Emily Blunt. Jeff Daniels and Piper 
Perabo. (119 min, R. Roxy; ends 11/15) 

THE MAN WITH THE IRON FISTS* *1/2 Another 
loving B-movie pastiche from the Tarantino crew. 
Hip-hop producer RZA directed and stars in this 
kung fu epic about a blacksmith forced to defend 
his village in feudal China. Eli Roth coscripted. With 
Russell Crowe. Lucy Liu and Jamie Chung. (96 min. 
R. Majestic: ends 11/15) 

PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 4* * Five years after the 
events of the first entry in the horror franchise, 
Katie (Katie Featherston) pops up in suburbia 


happens to have a little problem with demonic 
possession. Henry Joost and Ariel Schulman again 
direct. With Kathryn Newton and Matt Shively. (95 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


THE PERKS OF BEING A WALLFLOWER***l/2 

Stephen Chbosky directed this adaptation of his 
1999 novel about a shy, troubled high schooler 
(Logan Lerman) who blooms when he joins a group 
of quirky friends. With Emma Watson and Ezra 
Miller. (102 min. PG-13. Roxy. Savoy) 

PITCH PERFECT*** Bring It On with warbling? 
Anna Kendrick and Brittany Snow play members 
of an all-female college a capella group who go 

debut. (112 min. PG-13. Bic Picture. Bijou, Roxy. 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


NOW PLAYING » P.87 




"The nursing staff went above anti beyond. They 
iverc great to my family too. Everyone ivris very nice 
and accommodating." 

Colyton Michael James Carlson has two middle 
names in honor of each of his parents' uncles - who 
have been so important in their lives. And Coiyton 
has beautiful, thick black hair because his daddy, 

Cody Carlson, does - or did (it's hard to tell now). 

We know this to be true because his mom, Ashley 
Collins, showed us Dad's baby picture - taken on 
his birthday - and indeed, they are identical. 

Colyton weighed 81b/7oz and was 20.5 ^jSA/f 
inches long on his November 6 birthday. ^ iy§§" 

He was sleeping happily in his mom's 
arms when we arrived but he tried hard 
to open his eyes and smile for the 
camera. He's beautiful - awake or 
asleep. We can't wait to see him in 
hat! This happy family lives in Barre. AVA^R 
We wish them happiness and joy. 

jP ^Central Vermont Medical Center 

= = Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org 
Central Vermont Women's Health - 371-5961. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


SjKstj 

Best Hospital 


LIFE 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW 



show times 


movies 






NOW PLAYING « P.85 


SAMSARA***l/2 Director Ron (Baraka) Fricke 

SEVEN PSYCHOPATHS**** Playwright Martin 
[In Bruges ) McOonagh returns to Film with a twisty 
drama about a screenwriter who finds himself 


beloved lapdog. Colin 
Christopher Walken. P 



and Woody 


SILENT HILL: REVELATION* A young girl (Adelaide 
Clemens) finds herself drawn toward a creepy 
alternate reality in the second film based on 
the horror video game series, and the First to be 
released in six years. Michael J. Bassett directed, 
with Radha Mitchell and Sean Bean. (94 min, R. 
Capitol (3-D). Essex |3-D); ends 11/15) 
S!NISTER**l/2 Just in time ror Home Movie Day 
(Ethan Hawke) who watches a box of found footage 

Rylance. Scott (7he Exorcism of Emily Rose) 
Derrickson directed. (110 min, R. Bijou, Paramount) 
SKYFALL**** Sam [Revolutionary Road) 
in which the superspy (Daniel Craig) faces a threat 

PB-13. Bijou, Capitol. Essex, Majestic. Marquis. 
Palace, Roxy, Stowe, Welden) 

TAKEN 2* If you thought Liam Neeson systemati- 
cally eliminated every thug in the European Union 
in Taken - well, now he's vacationing in Istanbul. 
And those thugs' loved ones want revenge. 

With Maggie Grace and Famke Janssen. Olivier 
( Colombiana ) Megaton directed. (120 min. R. 
Majestic: ends 11/15) 


wreck-it RALPH**** in this animated family 
comedy, an old-school video-arcade villain (voiced 
by John C. Reilly) leaves his game on a quest for 


|3 G D| Palace PaEmo^ntlS D^ Welden) 0 '' Ma ' qU ' 5 


NEW ON VIDEO 

2 DAYS IN NEW YORK: Writer-director Julie Oelpy 
plays a woman whose life gets chaotic when her 
French family comes to stay with her and her 
American boyfriend (Chris Rock). With Albert Oelpy 
and Aleksia Landeau. (96 min, R) 

BRAVE***l/2 in the latest Pixar animation, set in 
ancient Scotland, a feisty princess decides to defy 
standard female roles and go all Hunger Games 
with her bow and arrow. Mark Andrews and Brenda 
Chapman directed. (100 min. PG) 

DARK HORSE: In the latest from Todd Solondz, two 
depressed thirtysomethings try to make a love 
connection. With Jordan Gelber. Selma Blair and 
Christopher Walken. Read our online-only review 
this Friday on sevendaysvt.com. (B6 min. NR) 
NITRO CIRCUS 3D: THE MOVIE** The band of 
extreme-sports enthusiasts led by Travis Pastrana 
and featured on MTV bring their daredevil stunts 
Involving dirt bikes and other vehicles to theaters, 
Gregg Godfrey and Jeremy Rawle directed. (88 min, 

THE QUEEN OF VERSAILLES* **1/2 A nouveau 
riche family struggles to adapt to recession living 
in this Sundance award-winning documentary 
from director Lauren Greenfield. (100 min. PG) 
SAVAGES*l/2 Things get very unmellow for two 
young pot dealers when a Mexican drug cartel 
abducts their shared girlfriend (Blake Lively). Oliver 
Stone directed. With Aaron Johnson. Benicio del 
Toro and John Travolta. 031 min. R) 

THE WATCH* * *1/2 A bumbling batch of suburban 
neighborhood watchers fi nd themselves facing 
a real menace — from extraterrestrials — in this 
comedy. Vince Vaughn. Jonah Hill. Ben Stiller. 
Rosemarie OeWitt and Billy Crudup star. 002 min, R) 


movies you missed 

64 : Last Ride 


It’s not easy to draw the line between a Ic 
parent and an abusive one in this Aussie 



film. 

E x-con Kev (Hugo Weaving) and 
his 10-year-old son, Chook (Tom 
Russell), are homeless and trekking 
through the Australian outback. Chook’s 
mom isn’t in the picture and never has 
been. Where they came from and why 
they keep moving are things we learn 
gradually from TV news, fl ashbacks and a 
meeting with one of Rev’s old girlfriends, 
Maryanne (Anita Hegh). 

As the j’oumey takes them farther 
from civilization, Chook suspects his 
dad has hurt someone he cares about. He 
watches as Kev brutalizes people who 
get in their way. Can Chook betray the 
only family he has? 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Find local food 
news and delicious 
culinary adventures at 
sevendaysvt.com: 




thinking. 



SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Authorities investigating the theft of 
President Obama’s teleprompter and 
podium last fall identified Eric Brown, 
48, as their suspect. The equipment 
was recovered a few days later in 
Henrico, Va., but federal investiga- 
tors continued their search for the 
culprit because the case involved the 
president. After an informant reported 
Brown had bragged about the theft and 
possessed items bearing the presiden- 
tial seal, federal agents used tracking 
data in Brown's cellphone to learn that 
the phone had been where the items 
were when they’d been stolen. (Rich- 
mond’s WTVR-TV) 

Mrs. Doubtfire’s Evil Twin 

Paul Henry Cannon, 44, pleaded guilty 
in Waterloo, Iowa, to masquerading 
as a woman for four months. Cannon 
wore women’s clothing, was issued a 
driver’s license in the name of Shelia 
Davis, used her birthday and Social 
Security information, and held two 
jobs posing as her. He opened a bank 
account under Davis's name and used 
it and the driver’s license to pass $600 
worth of bad checks. Authorities 
uncovered the ruse after state troopers 
stopped Cannon driving 92 mph while 
wearing women’s clothing and issued 
the ticket to Shelia Davis. They later 
learned the car was stolen and went 
to arrest the real Shelia Davis, who 
knows Cannon, but realized they had 
the wrong person and nabbed Cannon. 
(Waterloo-Cedar Falls Courier) 

Blame Game 

An Italian court convicted six sci- 
entists and a government official of 
manslaughter for failing to predict the 
2009 L’Aquila earthquake, which killed 
more than 300 people, and sentenced 
them to six years in prison. The court 
also ordered Italian authorities to pay 
7.8 million euros ($10 million) in dam- 
ages. (CNN) 

Cane Follies 

Authorities in Akron, Ohio, evacuated 
City Hall after someone reported seeing 
what looked like a pipe bomb: a 4-foot- 
long aluminum stick with duct tape 
at both ends and the word “Kaboom” 
written on it The Summit County 
Bomb Squad determined it wasn’t a 
bomb. Further investigation identified 
it as a homemade cane belonging to 
James Kaboom, 66, who said he'd for- 
gotten it at a meeting. Noting his family 
came from Poland, he explained his last 
name was shortened from Kaboomski. 
His actual, full legal name is Natural 
Hunka Kaboom. (NBC News) 


After British police received a report 
of a man carrying a samurai sword 
through Chorley, in Lancashire, an of- 
ficer spotted a suspect and ordered him 
to stop. When he didn’t, the officer dis- 
charged his Taser, forcing the man to 
drop the object and fall to the ground. 
At this point, according to Chief Super- 
intendent Stuart Williams, it ’’became 
apparent that this man was not the 
person we were looking for." Instead, it 
was Colin Farmer, 61, a blind man using 
a white stick to find his way. “It felt like 
I was grabbing an electricity pylon,” 
Farmer, who has suffered two strokes, 
said after he was treated at the hospi- 
tal and apologized to by police, who 
later arrested a man carrying an actual 
samurai sword on suspicion of being 
drunk and disorderly. (BBC News) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

A man who rammed into a wall at 
the Greater Sweethome Missionary 
Baptist Church in Forest Hill, Texas, 
apparently on purpose, got out of the 
car, chased the minister and beat him 
to death with an electric guitar. Police 
who found Derrick Anthony Birdow 
assaulting the Rev. Danny Kirk Sr. used 
a Taser to subdue him. Birdow became 
unresponsive and died in the back of 
the patrol car. (Associated Press) 

Hidey-Hole 

Police who stopped a car driving 
erratically in Naples, Fla., observed 
a bag of marijuana in the back seat 
and arrested passenger Vida Golac, 

18, who was sitting nearest it but 
denied ownership. Two friends told 
the officer it wasn’t theirs and were 
allowed to leave. When jail deputies 
strip-searched Golac, they found more 
marijuana in her genitals. She insisted 
it wasn’t hers but that she was hiding 
it to keep her friends from getting in 
trouble. (Naples Daily News) 

Chicken Little Was Right 

Jennifer Cording was giving horseback 
riding lessons to a group of teenagers 
while their parents watched near As- 
sawoman, Va., when a foot-long piece 
of raw chicken hit one of the students 
on the head. “Three objects fell out of 
the sky in front of us,” Cording said, 
“two larger and one quite small.” Avian 
expert Bryan D. Watts of the College 
of William and Mary said the chicken 
parts likely came from high-flying 
seagulls, “which we know carry chicken 
parts.” (Salisbury, Md.’s Daily Times) 
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Come join us for FREE classes: 
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FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny j 


Scorpio 

(Oct 23-Nov. 21) 

An environmental organization 
in New Zealand found that the 
local fishing industry wastes 
about 70 percent of its haul. In 
contrast, Iceland manages to use 
96 percent of every fish caught. 

For example. New Zealand 
companies throw away most of 
the liver, roe and heads of the fish, 
while Iceland has come up with 
ways to take advantage of all that 
stuff. Judging from your current 
astrological omens, Scorpio, I 
conclude that it’s crucial for you 
to take your cue from Iceland 
rather than New Zealand in the 
coming weeks. Be inventive, 
efficient and thorough in harness- 
ing the power of all your raw 
materials. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Your next as- 
signment is to deepen and refine your rela- 
tionship with your temptations. That doesnt 
mean you should shed all caution and simply 
i. Rather. I'm suggesting you 
escape the bind that makes you feel like you 
?r ruthlessly repress your com- 
ongings or else thoroughly express 
them. Is there an in-between position you can 
find? A way you can appreciate the mysterious 
gift that the temptations confer and not be 
miserably obsessed by them? A perspective 
In which you're neither tormented by guilt nor 
driven to compromise your integrity? 

GEMINI (May 21- June 20): You're a bit like 
a professional jet pilot who is operating the 
pirate ship ride at an amusement park. You 
have resemblances to a top chef who's shop- 
ping for gourmet ingredients in a seedy con- 
venience store. In other words. Gemini, you 
may feel slightly off-kilter or dispossessed, 
even though you have a lot going for you. 
Here's the best possible thing you could do 
while you wait for the fates to show you how 
to make a correction: Make it your intention to 
feel centered, poised and at peace exactly as 
you are right now. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Contrary to 
conventional wisdom, there is currently 
enough food available to feed everyone on the 
planet. The problem is, it's not distributed ef- 
ficiently. Some people get far more food than 
they need, and even waste a lot of it. while 

think about whether you might have a meta- 
phorically comparable situation in your own 
life, Cancerian. Is there a part of your psyche 
that's well-nurtured but a different part that 
receives meager shares of love and support? 

in another? The coming weeks would be an 
excellent time to correct such an imbalance. 
(More on food: tinyurl.com/HungryWorld.) 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY fi 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): This horoscope is not 
an advertisement for ceremonial shovels. I 
am receiving no payment from a ceremonial 

cure a customized engraved gold digging tool 
if you don't actually get a real one. but instead 
sion. The fact is. Leo. the coming weeks will be 

to dig up the first scoop of metaphorical dirt in 
the place where you will build your future dream 
house, masterpiece or labor of love. 

VI RGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): I dontthink you're 
fully aware of the game you've been Immersed 
in. You may even be in denial that you're play- 
ing it. If I'm right about this, please make it a 
priority to acknowledge what's going on and 

can't afford to be innocent about the subter- 


little lamb. But you should definitely activate 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): On reddit.com. 
someone asked members of the community 

question? Among the more serious offerings 
were: "What is love?" "What Is magic?" "Why 
is there something as opposed to nothing?" 
"What is the meaning of life?" Then there were 
more avant-garde possibilities: 


microwave a burrito so hot that he himself 

me, would your answer be the same as the 
answer to this question?" After evaluating the 
current astrological omens, Libra. I urge you to 

provide maximum stimulation as you medi- 
tate on it during the next four months. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): They 
will say you are on the wrong road." said poet 


tries to shoo you away from the path 
heart. Some of the push may come from 

from deluded little voices In your own 

onslaught, but will instead respond like a brave 
hero who uses adversity as a motivating force. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22- Jan. 19): I'm sure 
you've got thousands of practical details to 
attend to. Your schedule may be as busy as it 

time to do what I consider essential to your 
well-being, and that is to wander and wonder. 
In fact let's make that your motto: to wander 
and wonder. Even if It's just for a few stolen 

ments, allow yourself to meander off into the 
unknown and marvel at all the curious things 
you find. Be on the lookout for high strange- 
ness that thrills your imagination, for exotic 
pleasures that titillate your lust for novelty 
and for fertile chaos that blows your mind in 
all the right ways. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): James 
Joyce was a great novelist but not much of 
a fighter. He picked a more imposing and 
athletic buddy to go drinking with, though: 
Ernest Hemingway. If the two men encoun- 
tered any alcohol-induced trouble. Joyce 
would slink behind his friend and yell. "Deal 
with him. Hemingway, deal with him!" I dont 
anticipate that you'll be in the vicinity of any 
bar scuffles in the coming week, Aquarius. 
But I do think you would benefit from having 
a potent and persuasive ally on your side. It's 
time to add some heft and clout to your arsenal 
of resources. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Is it possible 
that you have been too receptive and empa- 
"' ' tic for your own good lately? I mean, I love 
i attuned you are to the ebb and flow of 
tie energies — it's one of your most win- 
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The newest edition 
serves up 850+ 
restaurants, select 
breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, plus 
dining destinations 
outside Vermont. 
Available free at 1000+ 
locations and online at 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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PERSoNRtS 

For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



I don’t really want to go for long walks 

dinner. Although if you are mentally 
stimulating, you could change my 



I would like to be dominated, and have 
some fun, I want to explore more with 


another girl, iamMe. 39. CD 
Magi Cally deli Cious 

to have fun. dojlil88. 23 


smart enough and hot enough to 
make me wet very_hungry, 39. □ 

Sometimes the questions are 
are simple, m 



girl! I would like to meet first...very 


Looking for an established man who 
wants to have descreet encounters. 
I love to have fun! vtwoman81. 31 


Have little experience and 
many fantasies. Looking to try 


I’m a college freshman with a BDSM 
curiosity and willingness for lots of 
fun. with no opportunity to explore 
until now. I'm looking for a friendship 
or teaching relationship where we can 
explore safely and freely. Sorry but no 
anal. Want to know anything else? feel 

In a committed relations hip with a 
much less hungry man. He knows I 
am looking around but, out of respect 
discretion is a must I am looking for a 
man who wants discreet encounters to 
leave us breathless and wet Laughter, 
playfulness, mutual respect a must. Into 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 

this person online. 


The right woman feels her power 

are out there, hope you find me! I 
am new to the BDSM scene, let's say 

my life, I just need to find the right 
teacher! I’m a full figured-gal, not 

married or cheaters!). much2luv. 40 


MEN 




JUSt ask ©. mr_orange74. 22 

Have an insatiable oral fixation. 

for Me. or MayBethree 

Especially interested in a threesome 
virgin. We are both athletic, clean 
and discreet, ff MQuest 54. CJ 


to find a girl to have fun with I am 


22-year-old college student in 
Burlington looking for someone fun 
to have some fun and hook up with. 
Never done the online thing before. 
Message me and we can figure 


different vtfun2000, 35 


Old veteran diagnosed with ED. VA 
short stay and play. Hope to find it 

hard wood. But even before, ladies 
were satisfied as the softer I was the 
harder I tried to use my mouth, tongue 
and imagination to ensure they'd 
cum and have fun. theoldvet. 66 


a little fluffy, ' comfortable with similar. 
We are flirty and sexual in nature. 

She's 23. he's 30. Let’s have dinner, see 
what happens! CountrycouplelS. 23 

different 




KINK oF Till WEEK: 

I ooking for a winter hookup 

l am a mid-thirties man who is looking to find a girl to have 
fun with. I am clean and fun. I tend to be energetic and 
ambitious in bed. Please be open-minded, 420 friendly and 
sexy in a little skirt with heels. Hit me up. we can see if it 
goes further from there. MrBiggles, 34, Men seeking 


My biggest turn oi 

everywhere. 


... Flirt with me, flattery will get you 


I love the electric connection, being 
pulled irresistibly into the heart 
of desire. Open to any pleasurable 
experience but real pain, degradation. 
Sexual connection could grow into 

to expose a first timer. Safe, sane 

candidate; in early November I’ll have 
a warm treat for you in the tropics. 
Must not smoke or use drugs of any 
kind. Disease free, timparth, 48 

I’m looking for a good time. I work 

aboard. trottinghot69. 27. CD 


Classy MTF crc 

start Please be at least 6’ tall. Be gentle, 
l*m new at this. stealthchick45. 45 




olflES ; 


We are a happily married, D&D free 
couple looking for same to hang out 
with and more on occasion, lama 
professional and my wife is a part-time 
fitness instructor (both Caucasian), We 
are considered attractive and younger 
looking than our age. We live in CT and 

singles to help us fullfill a few 

are taken care of first and foremost 

We are a friendly, committed and 
totally fun married couple in the 
Burlington area. He’s straight she’s 
bi. 30m&31f, dean/DDfree. Were 
both athletes, and in great shape. 
We're also both professionals in the 

Let's grabdrinkslfallinvt . 30. □ 


We are several years into a great 
marriage with a fantastic sexual 
relationship. Now we want more. Do you 
want to join us for a MMF threesome 
or have her to yourself while I watch? 

An adventurous woman looking 





isPb * 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 


red Head Girl at star BuCKs 

Wednesday. October 31. 2012. Where: si 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


as a Beautiful Butterfly and I was the guy dressed 

When: Wednesday, October 31. 2012. Where: 
Berlin City. you: Woman. Mo: Man. a 91 0769 

you smiled: after work as we both shop for 
dinner with our sons; downtown unexpectedly 
at City Hall. I see you. I think of you. I need 
to meet you and I need to see you again. 

When: Saturday. October 27. 2012. Where: 

'Ifoman. Me: Man. 0 910768 


re Minds Meofu2 


sto We party Guy needs lift 

know ; When: Wednesday, november 7, 2012. 
Where: around, you: Woman. Me: Man. 0910766 

sexy W Hlte-Ha Ired raM 

physically, we are forever together spiritually! 

should be! you: Man. Me: Woman. 0910765 

First Halloween it was a lingering glance. Second 
Halloween it was heartache. This year Halloween 

When: Wednesday, October 31. 2012. Where: 
dudley yello WlaBoWner 

november 2, 2012. Where: Bt V, so. Bt V and I ake 
Champlain, you: Woman. Me: Man. 0910763 

re: are Ms r alnBoW 

Looking across the fire at Illuminated faces. I 
remembr the shape of your face, your love, our 
bond. When: s aturday. n ovember 3. 2012. Where: 
everywhere I go. you: Woman, Me: Man. #910762 


for? Lets meet again sometime. © Mike When: 


november 2. 2012. Where: panera Bread 
downtown, you: Man. Me: Woman. 0910758 


I saw your profile, thought you were interesting 
and wanted to find out more. I have no idea 
how to cook over-easy eggs, but this Vermonter 
knows how ama 2 ing 8en and Jerry's is. If you 
think you'd be interested in an easygoing, 
humorous 24-year-old, post an ISpy back ... 
maybe we could grab a coffee or something? 
When: Thursday, november 1, 2012. Where: 
two2tango. you: Man. Me: Woman. #910757 

My sHelly 

When: Wednesday. October 31. 2012. Where: 
in my life, you: Woman. Me: Man. 0910756 





shimmering colours blending and melting arching 
towards green pastures; beauty never looks 
brighter than after tumultuous weather. When: 
Wednesday.october 31, 2012. Where: everywhere 
I look, you: Man. Me: Woman. #910753 


VaMpIre WHo actually Bites... 

Three girls were out at Metronome on Saturday 
10/27. You were at the bar. We asked you to 

us were dressed as girls from the 80‘s; one 

When: Saturday. October 27. 2012. Where: 
Metronome, you: Man. Me: Woman. #910752 

Monday, October 29, 2012. Where: downtown 
dog park, you: Man. Me: Woman. 0910751 


SALON EXCLUSIVES FOR YOU! 

$50 GIFT CARDS ARE ONLY $45 

& LIMITED EDITION GIFTS SETS 

HAVE A $50 SURPRISE INSIDE 


■ salon 

obnens 


Locations | Hours | Special Offers 


m- D 

www.obrienssalons.com 


mistress 

1 evp 


t 


I married in my teens and. three decades later, became one of those 

divorcees without a clue about today's dating world and sexual 

protocol. I met someone new, and we engaged in an animalistic 
rutting session. 

But there were some problems. I found his kissing to be like a 
Hoover trying to suck off my face, and I found him a little small and 
soft in the penis department. I know this was our first time and, 

and fit me rather nicely, if you get my drift... 


iv®i 


feeling I ike a Middle-aged Virgin 


Kudos on the rutting — animalistic, indeed! Navigating the wild 

world of dating can be daunting for even the most seasoned dater, so 
cut yourself some slack. Getting back in the game after thirty years. 

The simple truth is that you and your new lover may not be 
sexually compatible. Don't feel badly about comparing him to your 
ex-husband. Once you've had a great sexual partner, anything less 
than earth shattering is unappealing. Your ex has done you a great 
favor in teaching you what works for your body, and there's no reason 
to settle for mediocre lovemaking. That said, don't be too hasty — 
sex with a new partner can be awkward at first and get better as 
time goes on. Consider giving this guy another shot, but be ready to 
respectfully end things if you're still not jiving. Remember, penis size 
isn't everything — it's how he uses it (and he can address his softness 
issues with a medical professional). 

The most important thing to remember is that this is your time to 
thrive. After a long-term relationship ends, it's crucial to take time 
for yourself and enjoy being independent for a while. I've seen many 
people, particularly women, jump into a new relationship too quickly 




need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 








222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802,863,2569 ■ HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM ■ 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


PRE-ORDER HEALTHY LIVING PIES THROUGH 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19™ 

\ 


We're baking up Silky and Spicy Pumpkin Pie, Rustic Apple Pie, 
Toasty Pecan Pie, Vermont Maple Cream Pie and Zesty Cranberry 
Walnut Tarts, fresh and delicious. Order up, dive in, and celebrate! 


Place your pie and turkey orders online, over the phone, or in 
store at Customer Service. Pick-up dates are Tuesday, November 
20 ,h and Wednesday, November 21 st from 8 * m to 9 pm . 


Pre-order your local Thanksgiving 
turkey for only $ 2.89 /lb! We have 
turkeys from Adams Turkey Farm in 
Westford, Misty Knoll in New Haven, 
and Stonewood Farm in Orwell. 
These Vermont farmers are 
committed to never using antibiotics 
or growth hormones when raising the 
turkeys. Lots of sunshine, open air, 
good feed, and clean barns go into 
producing the turkeys Healthy Living 
so proud to sell each year! 








